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INTRODUCTION. 


Feeling  a deep  interest  in  all  efforts  for  pro- 
moting the  social  welfare  of  the  Industrial  Classes, 
it  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I found  in  the 
“North  British  Review”  the  able  article  entitled 
“ Hoiv  to  Stop  Drunkenness .”  To  my  surprise 
I was  told  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  a well-known 
London  Brewer.  On  application  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
the  publisher,  he  courteously  gave  me  permission  to 
re-puhlish  the  article  ; hut,  to  my  deep  regret,  the 
author  put  his  veto  upon  its  proposed  re-issue. 
Very  unexpectedly,  however,  the  following  letter 
has  voluntarily  given  me  the  desired  authority. 
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7,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W. 

9tli  April , 1864. 

Dear  Sir, 

When  you  ashed  me,  a short  time  since,  if  1 
would  allow  the  article  1 wrote  nine  years  ago,  in  the 
“ North  British  Review,”  to  he  republished,  I declined, 
because,  on  reading  it  over,  I found  it  was  so  hasty  and 
crude,  and  some  of  the  suggestions  made  were  so  imprac- 
ticable, that  I regretted  having  written  it. 

I find,  however,  that  a pamphlet  has  been  published, 
entitled,  “ Opinions  of  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.', 
Brewer,  on  the  Use  and  Sale  of  Strong  Drink,”  in  which 
the  passages  I now  most  condemn  are  published  without 
the  context.  So  far,  therefore,  as  I am  concerned,  it 
would  be  rather  desirable  than  otherwise  that  the  article 
should  be  republished  as  a whole. 

I hope,  too,  that  it  may  be  of  some  service,  in  stirring 
its  readers  up  to  exert  themselves  to  lessen  drunkenness. 
I am  aware  that  some  people  think  it  absurd  for  a brewer 
to  wish  for  any  such  result.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  connected  with  this  traffic,  are,  above  all  others, 
bound  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  it  harmless. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

CHARLES  BUXTON. 


To  T.  B.  Smithies,  Esq. 
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Although  some  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  suggestions  may 
he  “impracticable,”  there  are  many  others  that  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  every  friend 
of  social  reform. 

T.  B.  S. 

9,  Paternoster-Row,  London. 

April  9th,  1864. 


NOTE. — A few  sentences  which  appeared  in  the 
original  have,  at  the  Author's  request , been 
omitted  in  this  Edition. 


HOW  TO  STOP  DRUNKENNESS. 


A ‘ 4 sober  life”  is  one  of  the  first  things 
prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  course,  the  phrase  must  be 
taken  in  a broad  sense.  But  even  were  it 
cut  down  to  its  narrowest  signification,  it 
would  be  no  unfit  prayer  for  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  of  the  British  isles.  Startling 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  truth,  that  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  waste  of 
national  wealth,  which  must  arise  from  this 
tremendous  Bussian  war,  are  outrun  every 
year  by  the  devastation  caused  by  national 
drunkenness.  Nay,  add  together  all  the 
miseries  generated  in  our  times  by  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  the  three  great 
scourges  of  mankind,  and  they  do  not 
exceed  those  that  spring  from  this  one 
calamity. 
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This  assertion  will  not  be  readily  believed 
by  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  fact  is,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  daily 
sinking  themselves  into  deeper  misery  ; 
destroying  their  health,  peace  of  mind, 
domestic  comfort,  and  usefulness ; and  ruin- 
ing every  faculty  of  mind  and  body,  from 
indulgence  in  this  propensity.  And  then 
what  multitudes  do  these  suicides  drag  down 
along  with  them  ! It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  there  are  at  this  moment  half 
a million  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  home  happiness  is  never  felt,  owing 
to  this  cause  alone;  where  the  wives  are 
broken-hearted,  and  the  children  are  brought 
up  in  misery.  For  the  children  what  hope 
is  there,  amid  ceaseless  scenes  of  quarrelling, 
cursing,  and  blows, — when,  as  Cassio  says, 
“ It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to 
give  place  to  the  devil  wrath,”  and  the  two 
devils  together  have  driven  from  the  house 
all  that  peace  and  sweetness,  which  should 
be  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  young! 
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Then  the  sober  part  of  the  community  pays 
a heavy  penalty  for  the  vices  of  the  drunkard. 
Drink  is  the  great  parent  of  crime.  One  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  states  that  he  went 
through  the  New  Prison  at  Manchester  (it 
contained  550  criminals)  with  Thomas 
Wright,  the  prison  philanthropist.  “I  spent 
an  entire  day,”  he  says,  “ in  speaking  with 
the  prisoners,  and  in  every  case,  without 
exception,  drinking  ivas  the  cause  of  their 
crime”  One  of  the  Judges  stated,  some 
time  ago,  at  the  Circuit  Court  in  Glasgow, 
that  “ every  evil  seemed  to  begin  and  end 
in  whiskey.”  Judge  Erskine  in  the  same 
way  declared  at  the  Salisbury  Assizes,  in 
1844,  that  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  arose  from  strong  drink.  The 
Admiral  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  has 
stated,  that  since  the  allowance  of  spirits 
was  reduced  to  one  quarter  of  the  old 
amount,  the  number  of  punishments  has 
fallen  more  than  70  per  cent. ! Where  a 
hundred  men  were  punished  before,  only 
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twenty  or  thirty  are  punished  now.*  The 
amount  of  evil  to  which  drinking  leads  in 
this  respect  is  incalculable. 

Not  only  does  this  vice  produce  all  kinds 
of  positive  mischief,  but  it  also  has  a nega- 
tive effect  of  great  importance.  It  is  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  forces  that  clog  the 
progress  of  good.  It  is  in  vain  that  every 
engine  is  set  to  work  that  philanthropy  can 
devise,  when  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit 
are  habitually  tampering  with  their  faculties 
of  reason  and  will, — soaking  their  brains 
with  beer,  or  inflaming  them  with  ardent 
spirits.  The  struggle  of  the  school,  and  the 
library,  and  the  Church  all  united,  against 
the  beer-house  and  gin-palace,  is  but  one 
development  of  the  war  between  heaven  and 
hell.  Well  may  wTe  say  with  Shakespeare, 
“ 0 that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains ! that  we 
should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and 
applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !”f 

* Dr.  Carpenter’s  “ Physiology  of  Temperance,”  p.  58. 
f Othello,  ii.  3. 
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The  alarming  amount  of  madness  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  well  known  to  he  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  abuse  of  fermented 
liquors.  Lord  Shaftesbury  states  that  having 
been  for  sixteen  years  Chairman  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  he  has  ascertained  that 
no  less  than  three -fifths  of  the  cases  of 
insanity,  both  here  and  in  America,  are  from 
this  cause.*  It  is,  in  short,  intoxication  that 
fills  our  gaols.  It  is  intoxication  that  fills 
our  lunatic  asylums.  And  it  is  intoxication 
that  fills  our  work-houses  with  poor.  Were 
it  not  for  this  one  cause,  pauperism  would 
be  nearly  extinguished  in  England. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  pauperism, 
especially,  is  so  greatly  enhanced  by  these 
habits  of  drinking,  is,  that  the  health  of  the 
poor  is  seriously  damaged  by  them,  and  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  cut  short.  Dr. 
Carpenter  gives  a fearful  list  of  the  diseases 
that  are  generated  by  alcohol, — delirium 
tremens,  insanity,  oinomania,  idiocy,  apo- 

* Speech  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Association  for 
the  regulation  of  Public-houses. 
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plexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  moral  perversion, 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  gastric  dyspepsia,  congestion  of 
the  liver,  and  a multitude  more.  And  he 
shows  that  even  moderate  doses  of  the  poison, 
regularly  laken,  tend  to  produce  the  same 
result;  and  also  to  elicit  all  kinds  of  diseases 
that  might  else  have  lain  dormant,  and 
slowly  to  sap  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a large  amount  of 
suffering  is  caused  by  drinking,  Leven  when 
it  does  not  by  any  means  bulge  out  into 
drunkenness. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  manifold  and  fright- 
ful evils  that  spring  from  drunkenness,  we 
think  we  were  justified  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict 
the  British  isles.  We  are  convinced,  that 
if  a statesman  who  heartily  wished  to  do 
the  utmost  possible  good  to  his  country, 
were  thoughtfully  to  inquire  which  of  the 
topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most  intense 
force  of  his  attention,  the  true  reply — the 
reply  which  would  be  exacted  by  full 
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deliberation — would  be,  that  he  should  study 
the  means  by  which  this  worst  of  plagues 
can  be  stayed.  The  intellectual,  the  moral, 
and  the  religious  welfare  of  our  people,  their 
material  comforts,  their  domestic  happiness, 
are  all  involved.  The  question  is,  whether 
millions  of  our  countrymen  shall  be  helped 
to  become  happier  and  wiser — whether 
pauperism,  lunacy,  disease,  and  crime,  shall 
be  diminished — whether  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  shall  be  aided  to  escape 
from  utter  ruin  of  body  and  soul.  Surely 
such  a question  as  this,  enclosing  within  its 
limits  consequences  so  momentous,  ought  to 
be  weighed  with  earnest  thought  by  all  our 
patriots. 

The  causes  of  this  characteristic  national 
vice — the  reasons  why  some  countries, 
especially  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Russia  and  England,  are  so  much 
more  drunken  than,  for  example,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  is  an  important  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  one  on  which  much  light  has  not  yet 
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been  thrown.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
clear — that  cold  and  damp  are  motives  to 
intoxication.  The  stomach  is  a short-sighted 
guide.  Where  the  atmosphere  is  wet  and 
chill,  it  issues  orders  for  carbon,  of  which 
fermented  liquors  afford  the  largest  supply. 
It  does  not  reflect,  that  though  the  demand 
may  be  proper  at  the  outset,  indulgence  will 
rapidly  turn  it  into  a mere  craving  for 
stimulus.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
chief  cause  of  the  greater  comparative  drunk- 
enness of  the  north  of  Europe.  We  see  the 
principle  illustrated  every  day.  Cold  and 
exposure  send  their  victims  to  the  gin-shops.* 
The  cabman  yearns  for  his  glass  of  cordial 
more  than  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  and  more 
in  a bitter  north-easter  than  when  a July 
sun  is  shining.  Brewers  find  that  their 
trade  falls  off  in  sharp  weather,  which  might 


* Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  “ Psychological 
Enquiries,”  remarks,  that  “ According  to  Mr.  Brande’s 
tables,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  gin  is  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.,  while  in  London  porter  it  is  not  much 
more  than  4 per  cent.  The  porter  drinker,  therefore, 
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seem  to  point  the  other  way ; but  the  reason 
has  been  ascertained  to  be,  that  the  public 
betakes  itself  to  spirits  at  such  times  in 
preference  to  those  drinks  that  contain  less 
carbon. 

But  whatever  account  science  may  give  of 
the  causes,  the  dreadful  result  is  before  us. 
As  Gloucester  says  in  King  Lear,  “ Though 
the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and 
thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the 
sequent  effects.”  It  remains  true,  that  the 
British  people,  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
religious,  and  prudent  in  the  world,  is  also 
among  the  most  drunken.  It  is  surely  worth 
our  while  to  inquire  diligently  by  what  means 
this  scandal  may  be  removed  from  our 
national  character.  Happily  in  this  in- 

must  drink  6J  pints  of  porter  to  obtain  gradually,  the 
effect  which  the  gin  drinker  obtains  at  once  from  half  a 
pint  (eight  ounces)  of  gin.  Gin  drinking,  however,  is 
in  some  other  respects  better  suited  to  the  ill-disposed 
part  of  the  population.”  Inter  alia , “ it  does  not  distend 
the  stomach  so  much.”  But,  query,  does  it  matter 
whether  the  stomachs  of  the  ill-disposed  part  of  the 
population  are  distended  ? 
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vestigation,  we  have  the  encouragement  of 
knowing  that,  though  a century  ago  drunk- 
enness was  almost  universal  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  it  has  been  nearly  expelled 
from  them ; and  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
this  happy  result  to  its  causes,  at  least  here 
we  have  a rock  of  hope  as  to  the  lower  orders. 
We  have  actual  experience  to  prove  that  the 
hold  of  drunkenness  upon  large  masses  of 
the  community  can  be  overthrown. 

Nor  are  we  without  encouragement  as 
to  the  working  classes.  According  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
public-houses,  in  1853  and  1854,  by  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  the 
country  is  by  degrees  improving  in  sobriety  ; 
and  some  statistics  are  furnished  which  hear 
out  this  view.  For  instance,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wire  gives  a table,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  had  each  man,  woman,  and  child  drunk 
as  much  in  1851  as  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  drank  in  1836,  there  would  have  been 
140  millions  of  gallons  more  consumed  in  1851 
than  were  actually  used.  In  other  words, 
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the  quantity  consumed  in  1851  is  less  by 
140  millions  of  gallons  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  each  person  drunk  as  much  as 
was  usual  fifteen  years  before.*  The  fact  is 
encouraging.  It  implies  that  the  moral 
agencies  that  have  been  at  work  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  really 
influential. 

But  this  should  act  as  a stimulus  to 
further  efforts;  and  we  shall  accordingly 
proceed  to  suggest  some  means  that  seem 
likely  to  tend  to  a victory,  which,  if  achieved, 

* This  is  borne  out  by  statistics  given  by  the  Manchester 
Association  for  the  regulation  of  public-houses.  They 
show  that  the  average  consumption  of  spirits  was, — 

12.170.000  gallons  in  1881-2 

18.774.000  „ 1850-1 

Increase  1,604,00 

But  as  the  population  meanwhile  had 'increased  by  four 
millions,  it  follows  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  had 
fallen  from  Toths  of  a gallon  per  head  in  the  former  years, 
to  |ths  of  a gallon  in  the  latter,  or  15  per  cent. 

So,  too,  as  to  malt  liquors,  while  2 T3oths  bushels  per 
head  were  consumed  in  1881  and  1832,  only  two  bushels 
were  consumed  in  1850  and  1851. 
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would  outweigh  in  real  importance  to  our 
country  the  capture  even  of  Sebastopol  or 
Cronstadt.  Some  of  the  practical  sugges- 
tions that  we  shall  put  forward  may  appear 
startling, — hut  the  country  must  be  willing 
to  make  large  sacrifices,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  load  of  misery  and  guilt  which 
daily  spring  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes. 

And  our  first  proposal  is,  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  should  he  forbidden  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night . We  are  convinced  that 
such  a measure,  if  rigorously  carried  out, 
would  he  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
the  Legislature  could  bestow  upon  the  coun- 
try. How  thankful  would  tens  of  thousands 
of  men,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wives 
and  children,  have  cause  to  be  to  the  strong 
arm  of  law,  if  it  did  for  the  bread  winner  what 
he  is  really  unable  to  do  for  himself, — if  it 
forced  him  to  go  home  when  the  natural  time 
of  rest  had  come ! What  multitudes,  who  now 
go  late  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  surly, 
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discontented,  with  aching  heads  and  bitter 
hearts,  would  rejoice  that  they  had  been 
fairly  driven  from  the  temptations  which 
they  had  not  power  to  resist.  Of  course, 
that  large  class,  who  are  more  terrified  by 
the  possibility  of  imaginary  inconveniences, 
than  touched  by  the  certainty  of  present 
evils,  will  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  public-houses  open  to  a very  late  hour, 
because  of  the  travellers,  cabmen,  and  others, 
unavoidably  in  motion  at  night,  who  all  the 
more  require  refreshment,  because  it  is  the 
night-time.*  But  the  reply  to  this  difficulty 
is  simple.  Let  the  coffee-houses  remain  open 
as  long  as  they  choose . Thus  refreshment  of 
the  best  kind  would  always  be  at  hand. 
There  are  about  1,400  coffee-houses  in  Lon- 
don, for  example,  and  doubtless  their  number 

# The  clubs  would  not  come  under  this  rule,  because 
they  are  the  property  of  those  who  use  them.  A man  may, 
of  course,  drink  in  his  own  house.  If  it  be  thought  hard 
that  places  of  public  amusement  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  liquors  after  ten,  might  not  a license  for  selling  after 
that  hour  be  had  for  a very  high  price,  say  £50,  yearly. 
We  do  not  wish  this,  but  we  would  submit  to  it. 
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would  rapidly  increase,  if  they  alone  might 
supply  their  harmless  beverage  to  the  night 
customers.  That  coffee  is  a sufficient  drink, 
has  been  established  over  and  over  again. 
An  additional  proof  has  been  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  the  workmen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  many  of  whom  we  have  observed 
making  their  coffee  for  dinner,  having  re- 
nounced all  stronger  liquors.* 

We  trust  that  no  squeamish  timidity  will 
prevent  our  statesmen  from  cutting  the  knot, 
and  making  it  the  regular  duty  of  the  police 
to  see  that  all  the  houses  for  the  sale  of  fer- 
mented liquors  are  shut  up  at  the  time 


# As  far  as  travellers  are  concerned,  of  course,  hotels 
and  inns  would  open  their  doors  to  receive  such  for  the 
night,  and  give  them  refreshment.  That  would  be  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the  gin-palace,  standing  with 
its  doors  invitingly  open,  with  blazing  lights,  and  every 
temptation  to  the  passer-by  to  go  in  and  drink.  But 
the  legal  definition  of  a bond  fide  traveller  must  be,  that 
he  has  paid  for  a bed  at  the  house  where  he  wants  to  be 
supplied  with  liquor  after  ten  o’clock.  Such  a definition 
is  essential;  without  it  there  will  be  perpetual  in- 
conveniences and  confusion. 
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proposed.  And  one  way  of  facilitating  such 
“ early  closing”  would  be  by  making  every 
customer  found  in  the  house  after  that  hour 
liable  to  a fine,  as  well  as  the  publican  to 
more  serious  penalties.  This  would  not  only 
punish  the  guilty  all  round,  instead  of  select- 
ing a single  victim,  but  it  would  enable  the 
publican  to  turn  out  his  customers  with  ease, 
by  reminding  them  that  they  were  them- 
selves in  peril.  “ The  men  tempt  the  land- 
lords, ” we  are  told  in  evidence ; they  say, 
“if  you  will  not  serve  us  now,  we  will  not 
come  here  again.”  In  some  cases  the  land- 
lord is  almost  compelled  to  serve  them  ; and 
if  you  punish  the  men  who  hold  out  the 
temptation,  you  would  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  So  a publican  states  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  if  the  landlords  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  “No;  if  I serve  you,  you 
will  be  punished  for  it,”  it  would  have  a 
most  powerful  effect. 

Upon  the  point  of  the  immense  import- 
ance of  early  closing,  the  evidence  is  most 
emphatic.  We  shall  only  quote  that  of  a 
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city  missionary  * who  says — “In  my  opinion, 
the  houses  should  be  closed  at  ten  o’clock. 
....  Take  the  crime  of  wife-beating  ; men 
do  not  beat  their  wives  before  ten  o’clock  at 
night : a working  man  goes  to  the  public  - 
house,  where  he  has  men  of  his  own  class  to 
talk  with, — he  calls  for  his  pipe,  and  sits 
talking  comfortably  till,  say  ten  o’clock;  he  is 
then  what  the  publicans  call  mellow ; and  if 
the  house  closed  then,  he  would  go  home 
and  take  his  beer  to  his  wife ; but  if  you 
keep  that  man  till  he  is  getting  really  drunk, 
and  he  keeps  on  drinking  till  twelve,  he  is 
then  perhaps  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
makes  a disturbance  in  the  street,  and  then 
goes  home  and  beats  his  wife.  . . . Upon 
the  question  of  prostitution,  one  woman  who 
kept  twenty- six  bad  houses  told  me,  that  if 
all  the  public-houses  were  closed  early,  she 
should  have  to  close  some  of  her  houses. 
The  women  I have  placed  in  institutions  tell 
me  that  their  best  time  is  when  men  are 
excited  with  drink.  They  come  out  of  the 
# Mr.  Wayland,  author  of  “The  Million  Peopled  City .” 
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houses  at  eleven,  twelve,  or  one  o’clock,  and 
during  those  hours  they  have  more  com- 
mand over  the  men  than  at  any  other  time.” 
It  is  needless  to  pile  up  evidence.  No 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  working 
classes  can  feel  a moment’s  doubt  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  change.  We  trust  that 
another  session  may  not  pass  without  a 
measure  of  the  sort  indicated  being  carried 
into  effect.  At  any  rate,  even  if  Parliament 
cannot  make  the  effort,  let  it  place  the  power 
to  do  so  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  or 
of  the  rate-payers  themselves.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  their  Keport,  name  eleven  o’clock 
as  the  hour  they  would  propose  ; but  we  see 
no  reason  for  not  going  further.  That  hour 
— from  ten  to  eleven— is  the  very  turning- 
point  in  which  drinking  grows  into  drunk- 
enness. Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  half 
the  good,  when  we  can  double  it  so  easily. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  is,  to  remove  the  man 
before  his  drinking  has  gone  to  excess , not 
merely  to  turn  him  out  when  already  “ half 
seas  over.”  Of  course,  so  great  a blow  to 
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the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  would 
excite  some  outcry  among  the  publicans. 
But  we  repeat,  that  the  evil  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  so  vast  and  terrible,  that  the  remedy 
must  be  sharp.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  though  a noise  might  be 
made  by  a portion  of  the  publicans,  a large 
number  of  them,  and  those  the  most  respect- 
able, would  hail  the  reform  with  pleasure. 
Their  long  hours  are  painful  to  them  and 
their  families. 

And  while  we  would  urge  the  closing  of 
public-houses  at  ten  o’clock  on  week-days, 
we  trust  that  the  reform  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the 
Sunday,  will  be  extended,  though  with  some 
decided  modifications , to  England  as  well. 
The  results  of  the  Scotch  experiment  have 
hitherto  been  satisfactory.  In  Edinburgh, 
in  the  first  six  months,  the  number  of  per- 
sons charged  with  Sunday  drunkenness  by 
the  police,  fell  from  171  in  1853,  and  240  in 
1851,  to  30  in  1854  ! In  Glasgow,  from  an 
average  of  577  in  former  years,  the  number 
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fell  in  the  first  three  months  to  223.  In 
Dundee  it  diminished  by  663  in  the  first 
five  months.  From  other  towns  we  have  no 
official  returns;  hut  what  is  particularly 
satisfactory  is,  that  crime  has  also  diminished 
in  a remarkable  manner.  The  daily  average 
of  prisoners  in  the  Edinburgh  City  Jail  fell 
from  an  average  of  just  600  in  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  seven  years  to  an 
average  of  415 ! And  this,  though  sixty  - 
one  of  the  prisoners  were  in  jail  before  the 
Act  came  into  force.  A city  missionary  in 
Edinburgh  states,  that  since  the  Act,  the 
attendance  in  the  mission  church  has  been 
doubled ; and  that  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
even  the  most  degraded  people  in  his  dis- 
trict, he  has  not  seen  so  much  as  one  case  of 
drinking  on  Sunday. 

In  England  some  important  steps  have 
been  already  taken  in  the  same  direction. 
The  first  move  took  place  in  1839,  when  it 
was  made  illegal  to  open  public-houses  from 
midnight  on  Saturday  till  mid-day  on 
Sunday,  and  “ the  results,”  we  are  told  in 
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evidence,  “ have  been  highly  favourable  to 
morals  and  good  order.”  In  Lancashire,  for 
example,  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness 
fell  off  by  30  per  cent,  in  the  six  months 
after  the  Act  came  into  force,  while  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  the  diminution  in  the 
first  five  months  was  from  2,301,  as  the 
average  of  the  two  preceding  years,  to  1,328, 
or  42  per  cent.* 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Bradford 
states,  that  this  partial  closing  has  been 
most  beneficial.  “ Truly  the  change  was 
wonderful,”  he  says.  “ The  most  horrid 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot  used  to  take 
place  on  the  Sunday  mornings  ....  but 
so  soon  as  the  new  regulation  was  put 
into  force,  the  Sunday  morning’s  riot  and 
debauchery  were  at  once  stopped.  The 
beer-houses  in  this  borough  were  as  well 
conducted  as  in  all  large  towns,  yet  here 
there  is  a fearful  amount  of  crime  and 
desecration.  In  some  of  them,  on  the 

* Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Police  to  the 
Statistical  Society,  read  May,  1841. 
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Lord’s-Day  evening,  there  are  rooms  filled 
with  both  sexes,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
indulging  in  loose  jests  and  obscenity.  I 
have  seen  about  fifty  to  sixty  of  both  sexes, 
from  fifteen  to  ten  years  of  age.”  Mr. 
Hunter,  a beer-seller  at  Birmingham,  says, 
— “ When  I first  entered  the  business,  I 
was  allowed  to  open  at  four  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  I kept  open  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  that  caused  a great  deal  of 
drunkenness.”  ....  “ The  best  thing,”  he 
adds,  “for  the  improvement  of  the  morals 
of  the  working  classes,  was  the  closing  of 
the  public-houses  on  the  Saturday  night,  and 
not  opening  them  till  half-past  twelve  on 
Sunday.  It  has  worked  a miracle  to  a very 
great  extent.  You  do  not  see  one  drunken 
man  on  Sunday  out  of  twenty  that  there 
used  to  he  in  Birmingham.” 

A further  advance,  it  is  well  known,  was 
made  by  Parliament  last  session,  in  closing 
the  public-houses  at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday 
night,  and  we  are  assured  that  much  benefit 
has  accrued ; but  we  are  not  in  possession 
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of  any  official  statistics  on  the  subject.  In 
the  “ Times,”  however,  of  January  8,  we 
observe  a statement  by  Mr.  Clay,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correc- 
tion, that  he  has  examined  the  cases 
of  committals  to  the  prison  of  men  for 
drunkenness,  and  for  offences  caused  by 
drunkenness,  during  four  months  before 


and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  : — 

Committed  for  Trial. 

Four  months  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  . 65 

Four  months  after 33 

Committed  Summarily. 

Four  months  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  . 106 

Four  months  after 67 

Committed  Summarily  on  Mondays. 

Four  months  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  . 35 

Four  months  after 17 


The  reverend  gentleman  remarks, — “A 
decrease  of  more  than  31  per  cent,  on  the 
whole,  and  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  on 
the  Monday  committals,  is  a pretty  strong 
proof  of  the  beneficial  working  of  Mr. 
Patten’s  bill.” 
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How  ripe  public  opinion  already  is  for 
the  extension  of  these  reforms,  is  proved 
by  the  immense  number  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  parliament  last  session,  and  which 
contained  270,000  signatures.  At  Dublin, 
a petition  was  signed  by  70,000  persons  of 
the  poorer  class,  and  another  by  700  persons 
of  high  respectability.  At  Merthyr  Tydvil 
a petition  has  been  numerously  signed,  not 
only  by  working  men,  but  by  the  whole  of 
the  publicans  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
one  exception  only.  They  crave  to  have 
rest  on  Sunday,  like  other  tradesmen.  The 
chaplain  of  Preston  Jail  states,  that  <f  almost 
all  the  labouring  classes,  when  they  are 
sober,  and  have  the  use  of  their  reason, 
would  wish  to  have  the  public-houses  closed 
on  Sunday.  Their  wives  would  be  more 
glad  than  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.” From  the  evidence  it  appears, 
that  in  not  closing  the  public-houses  on 
Sunday  (except  from  one  to  three  and  five 
to  eight),  Parliament  is  actually  refusing  a 
boon  for  which  the  working  classes  would  be 
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grateful,  because  they  earnestly  desire  to  be 
saved  from  a temptation  which  they  cannot 
overcome  of  themselves.  Mr.  Haddocks, 
a joiner,  says, — “ The  general  opinion  of 
mechanics  is  to  have  the  houses  closed  on 
Sunday.”  Mr.  Bowthorpe,  a coach-painter, 
observes, — “ I believe  the  mechanics  would 
approve  of  it  very  much.  None  of  the 
working  classes,  except  the  most  immoral, 
leave  their  work  on  Saturday  evening  with 
the  intention  of  spending  two  or  three 
hours  at  a public -house,  but  they  have 
not  sufficient  moral  rectitude  to  resist  the 
temptation.  They  turn  in  and  waste  their 
money.  Then  they  go  home.  The  wife 
generally  remonstrates,  unless  she  is  broken 
into  it,  and  there  ensues  one  of  those 
family  quarrels  which  the  magistrate  is 
supposed  to  settle;  but  a great  many  of 
these  cases  never  come  before  the  magistrate. 
I believe  it  is  the  temptation  which  induces 
the  men  to  use  the  public-house  on  the 
Sunday  ” A cab-driver  states  that  the 
majority  of  cabmen  would  like  the  public 
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houses  to  be  closed  on  Sunday,  “as  that 
might  induce  their  masters  to  take  out  a 
six-day  instead  of  a seven-day  license.  The 
men  would  be  a soberer  set  of  men,  and 
spend  less  money  at  the  public-houses. 
Many  men  since  those  ‘ six-day  numbers  ’ 
have  been  out,  are  a different  set  of  men 
altogether.  They  are  more  moralized  and 
better  behaved.  They  begin  to  have  a little 
self-importance  which  they  had  not  got 
before.”  He  adds  a curious  fact,  that  they 
gain  more,  because  they  look  more  respect- 
able, clean  their  cabs  better,  and  do  not 
sleep  and  loiter  away  their  time  so  much, — 
so  essential  is  a day  of  rest  to  man.*  A 
stone-potter  again  is  asked  whether,  if  the 
public- houses  were  closed  on  Sunday,  except 
from  one  to  three,  anybody  would  complain 
of  any  inconvenience  ? “ Not  the  slightest 

I should  think,”  is  his  reply ; and  having 
stated  that  it  had  been  a frequent  topic 
of  conversation  with  his  brother  mechanics, 
and  that  out  of  sixty,  fifty  signed  a.  petition 
* Report,  1083,  &c. 
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in  favour  of  entire  Sunday  closing,  he  adds, 
“ They  believe  it  would  he  a benefit  to 
their  wives.  They  would  miss  it  at  first, 
and  it  would  appear  hard  at  first,  but  they 
believe  ultimately  they  would  reap  the 
benefit.  . * . Some  of  the  men  do  not  now 
go  to  the  public-houses  at  all  on  Sunday, 
and  there  has  been  a marked  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  men,  and  of  their 
families.  . . Were  the  public-houses  closed, 
they  (the  drinking  men)  would  speedily 
be  better  clothed,  and  be  out  enjoying 
themselves  with  their  families,  those  that 
did  not  prefer  going  to  places  of  worship. 
....  They  would  begin  to  get  a kind  of 
self-respect  for  themselves.”* 

Mr.  Maber,  a publican  at  Islington, 
carried  round  a petition  one  evening,  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing,  to  twenty-four 
houses,  and  the  landlords  of  nineteen  of 
them  signed  it.  He  thinks  that  the 
respectable  publicans  would  be  in  favour 
of  such  a measure,  and  as  to  the  customers, 
* Report,  1854,-1,000,  1,080.  Dft,,p.  18. 
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he  says,  “ There  appears  to  be  a better 
feeling  existing  respecting  the  matter,  things 
are  so  altered ; people  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  There  is  a great  deal  more 
comfort  in  a family  when  a man  takes  home 
his  refreshments,  and  has  them  with  his 
wife  and  family.  Closing  the  houses  on 
Sunday  morning  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it.”  “ If  we  have  a great  evil  to  deal 
with,”  he  adds,  “ ice  must  use  strong  measures  ” 
A city  missionary  in  Marylebone  says  he 
tested  the  feelings  of  the  publicans  and 
beer-house  men,  by  offering  them  a petition 
to  sign  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  and 
forty  signed  the  petition  for  entire  closing ; 
thirty- six  were  for  closing  except  at  mid-day; 
fourteen  would  give  no  opinion ; only  34  out 
of  the  125  were  entirely  opposed.  Ancf 
600  or  700  working  men  put  their  names 
to  the  petition.  The  “constant  answer” 
that  he  received  from  men  whom  he  knew 
to  be  drunkards,  and  whom  he  found  in 
the  tap -rooms,  was  touching.  On  his  saying 
<{  we  are  going  to  try  to  close  the  houses 
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partly  on  Sunday, ” “Oh,  close  them  alto- 
gether, sir/’  was  the  invariable  reply.* 

There  is  another  restriction  which  we  hope 
to  see  placed  on  public-houses,  and  that  is 
that  no  wages  should  he  paid  in  them . 
Serious  evils  ensue  from  the  system  which 
is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of 
regularly  paying  wages  in  the  pot-house. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  employers 
of  labour  set  up  beer-shops  for  the  express 
purpose  of  paying  their  men  in  them,  and 
compelling  them  to  lay  out  a large  part  of 
their  money  there.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has 
had  rare  opportunities  of  mastering  the 
subject,  says  that  he  has  always  in  every 
case , found  the  payment  of  wages  in  public- 
houses  to  have  a demoralizing  and  injurious 
tendency.  Among  others  who  bear  a similar 
testimony,  a city  missionary  relates  that  the 
mechanics  say  to  him,  “We  are  told  to  be  at 
a certain  public-house  by  seven  o’clock,  and 

* Keport  1854,  2342,  Dft.  page  21. 

Do.  24,  Do.  22. 

N.  2192,  Do.  22. 
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we  do  not  get  our  wages  till  half-past  eleven, 
and  the  publican  looks  black,  and  the  men 
joke  us  if  we  do  not  drink,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  drink.”  There  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  employer  of  labour  should  not  pay 
his  men  at  his  own  home  or  office,  or  on  the 
spot  where  they  work,  without  exposing 
them  to  a strong  temptation  to  throw  away 
their  wages  on  liquor.  In  our  opinion,  any 
publican  convicted  of  allowing  such  pay- 
ments in  his  house,  and  also  the  persons  by 
whom  the  payments  are  made,  should  be 
liable  to  a fine. 

Such,  then,  are  regulations  which  we 
would  fain  see  imposed  upon  the  sale  of 
fermented  liquors.  They  should  not  be  sold 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  except  to  actual 
lodgers.  Nor  on  Sunday,  unless  during  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  day.  No  wages 
should  be  paid  in  public-houses.*  No  one, 
surely,  will  deny  that  if  these  regulations 

* It  might  be  well  to  require  the  publican  to  hang  up 
these  rules  in  a conspicuous  place,  so  that  he  and  his 
customers  might  be  continually  reminded  of  them. 
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were  carried  into  effect,  they  would  be  a 
powerful  hindrance  to  intoxication.  But  the 
only  question  is  whether  they  could  he  en- 
forced ; and  upon  this  point  we  would  offer 
a few  suggestions.* 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Com- 
mittee adopt  a suggestion,  which  was  several 
times  thrown  out  in  the  evidence,  in  favour 
of  appointing  Inspectors  of  public -houses. 
The  success  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  experi- 
ment of  inspecting  lodging-houses  is  adduced 
in  the  report  as  a strong  argument  in  favour 

May  we  suggest  that  the  present  arrangement  should 
be  altered,  by  which  the  policeman  has  to  attend  at  the 
court,  in  his  own  leisure  time,  to  convict  any  parties  whom 
he  has  accused  of  breaking  the  law  ? Clearly,  if  the 
State  means  a policeman  to  enforce  the  law,  it  should  not 
require  him  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  his  own  rest,  but 
should  remunerate  him  fairly  for  the  leisure  which  it  thus 
exacts  from  him.  This  is  a wholly  distinct  thing  from 
giving  him  “blood-money”  upon  conviction.  All  we  ask 
is,  that  he  should  get  a quid  pro  quo, — if  it  be  but  six- 
pence an  hour, — for  the  leisure  he  sacrifices.  Otherwise, 
the  evidence  clearly  proves  that  he  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  cany  out  the  law.  Yet  surely  the  State  owes 
it  to  the  fair  trader  to  compel  all  to  obey  the  restrictions 
it  imposes. 
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of  the  plan,  and  we  heartily  hope  it  will 
be  carried  out.  It  would  go  far  to  extin- 
guish the  worst  class  of  public -houses,  and 
it  would  also  stimulate  the  police  to  great 
activity. 

But  if  Parliament  really  intends  to  cause 
the  trade  in  liquors  to  be  conducted  with 
propriety,  and  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
the  publican  to  prevent  drunkenness  and 
disorder,  the  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Licensing  System.  The 
main  features  of  that  system  are  as  follows. 
Any  one  can  demand  a license  for  selling 
ale  or  porter  from  the  Excise,  on  payment 
of  three  guineas, — if  six  householders  will 
sign  his  certificate,  and  his  house  is  rated 
at  a certain  amount.  But  the  permission  to 
sell  spirits  can  only  be  granted  by  the 
justices  or  magistrates,  and  they  may  refuse 
if  they  please.  This  plan  looks  well,  and 
certainly  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
But  practically  it  is  found  to  have  serious 
defects.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  thing  to  leave  it  to  a small  body  of 
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men,  however  respectable,  to  decide  whether 
a district  shall  or  shall  not  have  any  more 
shops  of  a certain  kind  ; and  who,  out  of 
many  applicants  for  them,  shall  he  success- 
ful. It  is  a power  with  which  no  individuals 
can  fitly  he  entrusted,  especially  when  they 
can  have  so  little  ground  for  their  deci- 
sions. 

The  great  defect,  however,  in  the  present 
system  is,  that  it  inevitably  produces  a mo- 
nopoly in  the  sale  of  spirits.  Obviously,  if 
the  magistrates  will  not  license  any  new 
public-house  in  a street  or  district,  because 
they  consider  it  to  be  supplied  already,  then 
the  existing  publicans  are  freed  from  any 
intruding  competition.  Beer-shops,  indeed, 
may  be  set  up  by  almost  any  one,  but  they 
do  not  seem  able  to  vie  with  the  public- 
houses  so  effectually  as  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  thought  to  he  owing  to  this  monopoly 
that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting 
pure  ale  or  porter.  On  this  point,  however, 
opinions  differ ; and  the  evidence  seems 
to  shew,  that  great  competition  increases 
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adulteration  in  these  articles,  because  then 
the  publicans  try  to  undersell  one  another 
(knowing  that  the  masses  think  more  of  cost 
than  of  quality),  and  to  do  this,  they  must 
put  water  and  drugs  * into  their  beer.  The 
great  facility  and  profit  of  adulteration  will 
make  it  common  under  any  system.  But 
still  the  present  one  does  certainly  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  sale  of  spirits,  with  various 
ill  consequences  to  the  public. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  blame  the 
licensing  system  for  being  too  stringent  in 
its  restrictions  in  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  blame  it  for  its  laxity  as 
to  the  sale  of  beer.  Yet  this,  in  truth,  is 
its  most  mischievous  fault.  Its  inventors 
seem  to  have  thought  that  ardent  spirits 
alone  were  guilty  of  all  the  mischief  caused 
by  drunkenness,  and  that  malt  liquors  could 
do  no  harm.  But  no  one  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  deny, 
that  this  experiment  of  allowing  any  one 

* It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  sugar  and 
salt  are  almost  the  only  such  ingredients  used. 
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(for  that  is  practically  the  case)  to  set  up  a 
beer-shop  has  done  unbounded  mischief.  At 
present,  the  beer-shops  are  the  very  hot-beds 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  there  is  no  one  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
who  will  not  joyfully  hail  any  improvement 
in  the  plan  by  which  such  licenses  are  ob- 
tained. 

Influenced,  however,  by  the  dread  of  mo- 
nopoly, the  Commiteee  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  recommend  that  every  one  who  takes  out 
a license  for  the  sale  of  beer,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  spirits  too.  A more  per- 
nicious liberty  than  this  would  be,  we  can 
hardly  imagine.  As  we  said  just  now,  the 
experiment  of  throwing  open  the  sale  of  beer 
has  caused  more  ruin  and  demoralization  to 
the  lower  orders  than  any  other  measure  of 
our  day.  Its  whole  career  has  been  in  beau- 
tiful keeping  with  its  commencement,  of 
which  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith  says,  “ The 
new  beer  hill  has  begun  its  operations. 
Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are  not 
singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people 
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are  in  a beastly  state.”  Why  such  folly 
should  be  carried  farther,  by  granting  an 
equal  facility  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
the  public  will  be  at  a loss  to  conceive. 

There  is  something,  no  doubt,  attractive 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  Committee’s  pro- 
posal ; the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it 
would  increase  drunkenness  instead  of  les- 
sening it.  We  venture,  in  place  of  that 
proposal,  to  put  forward  a scheme  which, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  would  be  of  more 
service  to  the  country. 

Let  it  be  remembered  what  the  points 
are  at  which  we  are  aiming.  In  the  first 
place,  we  want  to  lessen  drunkenness.  In 
the  second,  we  want  to  do  away  with 
monopoly. 

Accordingly,  at  the  outset,  we  must  sweep 
away  the  system  of  allowing  A to  settle 
whether  B shall  engage  in  trade  or  not,  and 
whether  the  parish  wants  more  liquor.  Such 
arbitrary  powers  are  sure  to  be  abused. 
Caprice,  ignorance,  over-scrupulousness, 
political  feeling,  jobbery,  and  twenty  other 
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disturbing  forces  come  in ; and  in  one  dis- 
trict all  the  spirit  trade  will  be  confined  to 
half-a-dozen  hands,  while  in  another  it  will 
be  open  to  almost  anybody.  But  it  may  be 
said,  are  we  to  have  no  security  for  the 
respectability  of  the  publicans  ? Certainly 
we  must.  But  let  the  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tion be  the  principle,  that  any  one  shall  be 
free  to  engage  in  the  trade,  who  has  given 
sufficient  guarantees  in  hard  cash  for  his 
good  conduct  of  it.  This  principle  would  be 
simpler  and  surer,  and  would  cause  no  mo- 
nopoly, except  that  mere  riff-raff  would  be 
excluded. 

The  way  we  would  apply  it  would  be,  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  a certain  yearly  sum 
should  be  paid  to  the  Excise  for  the  license, 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  be : that  for  a 
coffee-house  being  cheapest ; that  for  a beer- 
house decidedly  more ; and  that  for  a spirit  - 
house  perhaps  twice  as  much.  But  beyond 
and  beside  this,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
take  out  any  license  for  the  sale  of  fermented 
liquors,  without  his  first  depositing  a certain 
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sum  as  caution-money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Excise.  This  sum  should  be  returned  to 
him,  if  at  any  time  he  retired  from  the 
trade  and  surrendered  his  license,  or  to  his 
family,  in  the  case  of  his  death.  But  in 
case  of  his  being  convicted  of  certain  specific 
offences  against  the  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  public-houses,  a portion  of  this  caution- 
money  should  be  forfeited.  On  a second 
and  third  conviction,  further  portions  should 
evaporate  in  the  same  way.  On  a fourth, 
the  remainder  should  disappear ; he  should 
lose  his  license,  and  be  incapable  of  holding 
one  again. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  of  great  value.  It  would  shut  out 
from  the  trade  the  good-for-nothing  persons 
who  now  set  up  a beer- shop  when  every- 
thing else  fails  them.  It  would  imply  that 
the  applicant  had  at  least  that  degree  of 
respectability  which  the  possession  of  a little 
capital  generally  indicates  ; and  its  tendency 
would  be  to  prevent  public-houses  from  mul- 
tiplying with  mischievous  rapidity ; yet  it 
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would  cause  no  injurious  monopoly,  because 
every  respectable  man  with  a sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket  might  step  into  the  trade. 
And,  finally,  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
caution- money  would  be  a powerful  motive 
to  the  publican  to  observe  the  regulations 
proposed  above.* 

With  the  same  view,  of  securing,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  the  trade  in  fermented 
liquors  should  be  in  respectable  hands,  and 
of  increasing  the  motives  to  good  order 
among  those  engaged  in  it,  we  would  also 
urge  a second  recommendation,  which,  like 
the  first,  had  the  support  of  various  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee.  At  present, 
no  one  can  obtain  a beer- license  unless  he 
produces  a certificate  of  character  signed  by 
six  rate -payers.  This  is  found  to  be  of  no 
use  at  all.  Anybody  will  sign  anything,  if 
they  are  asked.  Our  proposal  is,  that  such 

# It  has  been  suggested  that  the  brewers  would 
advance  the  money.  If  so,  they  would  of  course  only 
advance  it  to  a man  whom  they  could  trust,  and  they 
would  take  care  that  he  did  not  forfeit  it  by  breaking  the 
law. 
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a certificate,  signed  by  at,  least  four  rate- 
payers, should  still  be  necessary;  but  that 
if  the  holder  were  ever  deprived  of  his  license 
upon  a fourth  conviction,  these  four  persons 
should  each  be  compelled  to  pay  a fine  to 
the  Excise  in  consideration  of  their  having 
given  him  a false  character.  This  would  be 
more  effectual  than  merely  binding  sureties 
to  pay  the  publican’s  fines,  in  case  he  cannot 
do  so,  which  is  the  proposal  of  the  Committee. 
A plan  of  this  kind  would  be  a powerful 
check  upon  the  publican  ; for  he  would  be 
always  afraid  that  if  he  went  on  badly,  his 
certifiers  would  withdraw  their  names,  and 
then,  if  he  could  not  procure  substitutes,  he 
would  have  to  surrender  his  license.  0 
course,  however,  in  such  case,  his  caution- 
money  would  be  returned  to  him. 

We  believe  that  such  arrangements  would 
go  far  to  secure  both  our  objects.  They 
would  have  the  effect  of  confining  the  trade 
in  fermented  liquors  to  men  of  some  credit 
and  standing.  And  meanwhile,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  would  cease,  because  at 
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any  time  a respectable  man,  with  a small 
capital,  might  set  up  a rival  shop  to  those 
already  existing.* 

The  Committee  have  made  one  recom- 
mendation which  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
coffee-houses  should  be  included  amongst 
other  houses  of  entertainment,  and  that  a 
license  (though  of  much  smaller  cost  than 
those  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  of  spirits)  should 
be  necessary  for  keeping  them ; and  also 
that  they,  like  public  houses,  should  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  police.  We  regret 
to  say  that  many  of  them  are  far  less  inno- 
cent than  their  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
Sir  Richard  Mayne  represents  them  as 
scenes  of  “ very  great  disorder  and  mischief.” 
He  believes  that  spirits  are  very  frequently 
consumed  in  them,  and  that  some  of  them 

* That  a certain  degree  of  monopoly  must  be  caused 
by  any  restriction  is  clear ; but  in  this  case  the  monopoly 
would  at  least  be  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  had 
saved  or  been  entrusted  with  a small  amount  of  capital, 
and  whose  character  stood  well  in  his  neighbours’  eyes. 
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are  brothels.  Mr.  D.  Whittle  Harvey  (head 
of  the  London  police,  since  deceased)  says 
that  he  finds  more  violations  of  the  law 
taking  place  in  coffee-houses  than  in  public- 
houses. 

How  useful  the  coffee-houses  might  be- 
come, under  good  management,  may  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Balfour’s  interesting  account  of 
Mr.  Pamphilon’s  coffee-house  in  Sherard- 
street,  Golden-square  : — “ Mr.  Pamphilon 
was  a tailor,  and  he  undertook  to  supply  the 
working  classes  with  a good  meal  and  the 
best  coffee.  I say  a good  meal,  because  some 
of  the  coffee-shops  sell  very  bad  articles — 
not  coffee  at  all,  nor  tea  at  all ; but  this  man 
wanted  to  sell  a good  article,  and  to  supply 
a good  fund  of  literature.  If  you  go  into 
that  house,  you  can  procure  a good  cup  of 
coffee,  and  a loaf  of  bread  and  butter  for 
threepence -halfpenny.  You  can  read  all  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  from  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  penny  publications. 
He  is  so  famous  as  a coffee-house  man,  that 
if  a person  were  to  establish  a house  in  his 
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name,  he  would  get  custom.  He  got  a large 
custom  of  mechanics,  gentlemens  servants, 
coachmen,  and  in  fact  all  grades.  The  house 
is  very  much  used  by  foreigners,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  library.” 

While  proposing  various  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  we 
must  not  pass  over  the  idea  which  has  been 
making  way  of  late  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
would  be  to  pass  a “ Maine  Law,”  forbidding 
the  sale  of  them  altogether.  Experience 
has  shewn  that  a “ Maine  Law,”  sustained 
by  public  opinion,  is  not  so  absurd  a piece 
of  legislation  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  The 
experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
A law  against  the  sale  of  spirits  has  recently 
been  enacted,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
her  Majesty,  in  New  Brunswick.  A still 
stronger  one  has  been  carried  by  ninety  votes 
against  five  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
A law  of  the  same  kind  prevails  at  Buenos 
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Ayres  ; in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; in  Mada- 
gascar ; and  in  Liberia.  The  Hindoos  in 
some  parts  of  India  have  petitioned  that 
it  should  be  applied  to  them ; and  our 
own  Government  has  put  it  in  force  among 
the  miners  at  the  Australian  diggings. 

From  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts we  have  the  following  returns  : — At 
the  City  of  Portland,  Maine,  during  the 
nine  months  of  1851,  before  the  law  came 
into  force,  there  were  forty- two  committals 
for  drunkenness.  In  the  three  months  after 
it  came  into  force  there  were  none  at  all. 
On  June  15,  1852,  the  house  of  correction 
was  empty  ! At  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  two  months  before  the  law  came  into 
force  there  were  150  committals  for  drunk- 
enness, which  were  diminished  by  115  in 
the  two  months  after.  At  the  City  of 
Lowell  in  the  two  months  of  1851,  before 
the  law  came  into  force,  there  were  500 
persons  reported  as  drunk.  There  were 
820  less  in  the  two  months  of  the  following 
year.  At  Springfield  the  drunkenness  was 
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diminished  by  25  per  cent. ; and  we  are  also 
informed,  that  in  Massachusetts  the  commit- 
ments for  crime  are  officially  reported  to 
have  decreased  from  40  to  80  per  cent. 
The  Poor  Rates  have  nearly  vanished, 
and  the  gaols  in  some  places  are  reported 
empty.  The  people  rejoice  in  the  law  and 
sustain  it  heartily.* 

The  chief  objection  made  to  such  a law 
is  that  it  would  greatly  be  evaded.  But 
the  use  of  it  would  be  not  so  much  to 
deprive  drunkards  of  their  liquor,  as  to 
remove  temptation  from  those  who  are  not 
yet  fallen.  We  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  might  not  be  amiss  to  permit 
the  application  of  a similar  law  to  some 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact, 
we  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  villages 
where  it  has  been  virtually  enforced,  with 
the  utmost  benefit,  by  the  mere  refusal  of 
the  landlord  to  allow  any  sort  of  beer- 
house on  his  estate.  But  what  we  would 

# These  returns  are  all  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  on  Public  Houses,  1853. 
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throw  out  for  consideration,  is  the  question, 
whether  it  should  not  be  allowed,  that 
where  five-sixths  of  the  rate-payers  of  a 
parish  demand  the  entire  extinction  of  all 
the  places  for  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors, 
their  prayer  should  be  granted,  and  all 
licenses  then  existing  should  expire,  after 
a fair  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  publi- 
cans to  make  other  arrangements.* 

Before  we  conclude  the  legislative  portion 
of  the  remedies  that  should  be  set  in  array 


# Perhaps  it  would  be  a good  test  of  the  reality  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  feeling,  if  the  rate-payers  were  not 
suffered  to  extinguish  the  public-houses  without  repaying 
their  keepers  the  sums  they  had  paid  for  their  licenses,  or 
even  giving  them  some  extra  compensation.  Indeed,  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  application  of  a Maine 
Law,  would  arise  from  the  hardship  it  would  be  to  the 
publicans  already  established  ; and  yet,  if  it  were  only 
done  by  forbidding  the  issue  of  any  more  licenses,  so 
that  at  the  death  or  retirement  of  each  holder,  his  shop 
would  cease  to  be  a public-house,  the  process  would  be 
extremely  slow.  If  the  Maine  Law  were  applied  in  the 
way  we  have  proposed,  it  would  in  each  case  spring 
from  the  public  opinion  of  the  locality,  and  he  supported 
by  it. 
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against  Drunkenness,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  great  importance  of  lowering  the 
duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  perhaps 
also  upon  light  French  wines.  We  heartily 
go  along  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reduction  of 
the  tea  duties,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  6d.  a lb.  taken  off  such  harmless 
drinks  has  a powerful  influence  in  pro- 
moting sobriety.*  We  shrewdly  suspect 
that  to  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee, 
amongst  many  other  causes,  may  be  attri- 
buted that  progress  of  the  upper  classes 
in  this  country  in  sobriety  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  One  way  in  which 
every  reduction  of  the  duties  on  those 
articles  would  tend  to  temperance  would 
he,  that  it  would  greatly  stimulate  the 
opening  of  coffee -houses,  and  by  enabling 
them  to  procure  coffee  and  tea  at  a lower 
price,  an  improvement  would  arise  in  the 

# In  1821,  when  the  duty  on  coffee  was  Is.  per  lb., 
7,847,288  lbs.  were  consumed.  In  1841,  when  it  had 
been  reduced  to  6d.,  no  less  than  27,298,322  lbs.  were 
consumed. — Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation , p.  559. 
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quality,  and  therefore  in  the  attractiveness 
of  the  beverage  they  provide.  Of  course, 
while  the  War  lasts  we  must  not  look  for 
lowered  duties;  but  we  trust  that  the  eyes 
of  our  statesmen  will  be  turned  this  way, 
and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  take  their 
first  chance  of  assailing  taxes,  which  are 
such  active  partisans  of  drunkenness. 

We  have  now  recommended  some  means 
which  our  statesmen  might  put  in  action,  to 
check  the  plague  of  drunkenness.  Many 
superficial  politicians,  indeed,  have  a favourite 
dictum,  the  Government  can  do  nothing  to 
promote  or  preserve  morality,  and  that 
therefore  all  such  efforts  must  be  vain.  Of 
course,  legislation  does  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  It  does  not  begin  by  altering 
the  character  of  the  people — but  it  may  be 
a most  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  cause.  Can 
any  one  doubt,  that  if  spirits  and  beer  could 
be  sold  by  any  one  who  chose,  without  any 
license  whatever,  there  would  be  a vast 
increase  of  intoxication  ? Was  it  not  proved 
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to  be  the  case  in  the  last  century,  when 
wheel-harrows  of  gin  went  about  the  streets, 
tempting  every  one  to  partake  of  the  poison  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  State  can  do  much  to 
lessen  the  temptations  to  drunkenness ; but 
still  its  efforts  must  be  backed  up  by  those 
of  private  individuals.  We  will  go  on, 
therefore,  to  consider  some  of  the  powerful 
agencies  which  private  persons  might  wield 
with  great  effect  in  the  same  cause.  For 
we  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  would  sedulously  set  them- 
selves to  the  work,  this  great  evil  might  be 
exceedingly  lessened,  if  not  gradually  over- 
come. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  a brief 
but  broad  survey  of  the  methods  which 
are  already  applied  in  various  places,  and 
which  if  universally  pushed  forward,  would 
tend  to  make  Great  Britain  a sober 
land. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  Educa- 
cation  and  Drunkenness  are  enemies,  and 
that  as  you  increase  the  one,  you  lessen  the 
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other.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  not  the 
quantity  of  education  given,  but  the  quality 
of  the  education.  A mere  mechanical  driving 
of  dry  knowledge  into  the  memory,  can  have 
little  effect  in  elevating  the  character  out  of 
the  region  of  the  grosser  vices.  Yet  till 
lately,  such  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
ordinary  education  given  in  schools.  Now, 
however,  deeper  and  juster  views  are  making 
way.  In  the  schools  for  the  poor,  an 
attempt  is  now  frequently  made  to  call  forth 
the  powers  of  reflection,  and  the  love  of 
reading  and  inquiry.  These  are  latent  in 
human  nature,  and  only  need  the  stimulus 
of  lively  and  cheerful,  but  earnest  teaching, 
to  come  forth.  The  result  of  such  education 
is  sure.  Train  the  working  classes  as  Mr. 
Dawes  did  in  his  Hampshire  parish,  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
around  them — to  feel  wonder  and  delight  in 
looking  into  the  construction  of  the  air,  the 
water,  the  animals,  the  plants,  and  the  earth 
itself,  and  most  assuredly  minds  so  brought 
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out  will  silently  rise  out  of  the  level  of 
pot-house  pleasures. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  education 
has  not  hitherto  done  all  it  might  in  behalf 
of  temperance,  is  that  its  promoters  have 
till  the  last  few  years  been  content  with 
starting  it , without  carrying  it  into  the  lad’s 
life,  after  his  early  schooling  is  over.  Ex- 
perience has  shewn,  that  the  teaching  given 
in  the  first  twelve  years  of  life,  however 
excellent,  is  soon  rubbed  off  a boy’s  mind, 
unless  the  seeds  then  sown  are  watered  for 
many  years  after.  This  is  the  grand  educa- 
tional problem  which  has  to  be  solved, — 
how  to  go  on  educating  a working  boy  till  he 
has  grown  into  a man.  Bitter  are  the 
complaints  of  all  promoters  and  teachers  of 
schools,  that  the  children  are  rent  away  from 
their  tending  at  a very  early  age — that  their 
minds  droop  and  wfither  because  time  has 
not  been  given  to  foster  their  intelligence. 
Now,  as  this  difficulty  is  a fact  which  cannot 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way,  the  only  plan  is 
to  look  for  some  way  of  getting  over  it.  The 
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problem  cannot  be  solved  unless  pains  are 
taken  to  give  the  school  children  a'  taste  for 
reading , which  should  be  maintained  and 
nourished  by  libraries  of  interesting  books 
set  on  foot  all  over  the  land. 

On  this  subject,  three  things  may  be 
affirmed  with  confidence : the  one  is,  that 
the  seeds  of  a love  of  reading  lie  hid  in  the 
soil  of  nineteen  minds  out  of  twenty ; * 
secondly,  that  these  seeds  must  be  nourished 
to  make  them  grow  abundantly ; thirdly, 
that  the  crop  they  produce  will  consist,  not 
of  intelligence  alone,  nor  industry  alone,  but 
of  increased  sobriety,  order,  and  refinement 
of  every  kind. 

For  the  whole  tone  of  character  is  elevated 
by  reading  well  chosen  books.  But  perhaps 
still  more  do  we  look  to  them  as  one  of  our 
best  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
because  they  offer  a substitute  for  the  amuse - 

* Those  who  douht  this,  should  see  what  is  done  in 
many  schools  where  the  teacher  takes  pains  about  it. 
Even  in  the  lowest  rank,  you  can  get  every, child  to  love 
books  by  tact  and  perseverance. 
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ment  of  the  pewter-pot  and  the  gin-glass. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  dissipation  that 
goes  on  in  beer-shops  arises  simply  from 
the  vacancy  of  the  long  evening  to  the 
uneducated  working  man.  He  has  no 

pastimes  ” to  give  wings  to  the  heavy 
hours ; and  since  human  nature  must  and 
will  have  some  kind  of  excitement,  he 
betakes  himself  to  that  afforded  by  the 
public-house.  Now  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  where  pains  are  taken  to  give  school 
children  amusing  books,  the  parents  in  many 
cases  take  delight  in  listening  to  them,  or 
reading  them ; and  thus  the  germ  is  found 
of  u evenings  at  home”  in  the  poor  man’s 
cottage,  in  its  most  satisfactory  form.  If 
one  of  the  family  reads  aloud,  and  the 
others  sit  stitching  and  listening  to  the  tale, 
we  need  not  greatly  fear  the  allurements  of 
the  beer- shop. 

The  principle  on  which  all  this  rests,  is 
simply  that  the  truest  way  te  get  rid  of 
evils,  is  not  to  hack  at  them,  but  to  choice 
them  out.  To  kill  weeds,  sow  wheat.  You 
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must  turn  up  the  ground  indeed,  and  manure 
it,  but  then  get  in  the  good  seeds,  and  trust 
to  them  to  suffocate  the  bad  ones. 

This  principle,  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
evils  is  to  supplant  them,  has  another  im- 
portant application  to  our  subject.  We  must 
set  ourselves  to  drive  out  the  gross  pastime 
of  drinking,  by  enticing  the  people  to  amuse- 
ments that  are  at  least  harmless,  and  may  be 
positively  beneficial.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  wise  and  good  generally  look 
upon  amusement  with  the  respect  it  deserves. 
It  is  rather  borne  with  than  sought  out ; 
allowed  as  better  than  low  enjoyments,  than 
encouraged  as  being  a really  good  thing  in 
itself.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  to  a man 
who  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  that  he  should 
be  enlivened  and  cheered  in  the  evening  by 
gentle  excitement.  It  is  a right  good  thing 
for  him  to  have  social  pleasure,  to  have  his 
eye  or  his  ear  feasted,  and,  if  possible,  that 
“his  mouth  should  be  filled  with  laughter.” 
“ Desipere  in  loco”  is  not  only  dulce  but 
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utile.  Indeed  the  fact  that  amusement  is 
congenial  to  man,  is  a proof  that  it  is  in- 
tended for  his  good. 

Our  present  reference,  however,  is  to  the 
effect  of  amusements  in  withdrawing  the 
working-class  from  low  indulgences  ; and  on 
this  point  much  satisfactory  evidence  was 
laid  before  the  Committee.  At  Birming- 
ham, for  instance,  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  the  magistrates,  that  their  are  cheap 
concerts  for  the  people  every  Monday 
evening ; that  they  are  crowded,  and  are 
very  beneficial  in  keeping  the  working 
people  from  the  public-house.  Mr.  Bal- 
four again  says,  “I  have  conducted  five 
or  six  very  large  festivals  in  connexion 
with  societies  which  do  not  allow  any 
strong  drinks  at  their  amusements.  One 
festival  was  held  two  years  ago,  for  two 
days,  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  we  had,  I think,  37,000  persons  on 
each  day.  We  hired  the  gardens,  and  it 
was  a proviso  that  no  strong  drinks  were  to 
he  allowed.  We  had  all  sorts  of  fireworks, 
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a band  of  music,  dancing  on  the  green,  and 
other  amusements  of  a harmless  nature. 
They  were  principally  attended  by  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  during  those  two  days  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  a state  of  inebria- 
tion, though  we  did  not  break  up  till  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  And  the  manager  of  the 
Surrey  Gardens  said,  ‘ that  not  even  a 
flower  had  been  displaced.’  ” 

The  Eev.  F.  Bishop,  minister  of  the 
Domestic  Mission  in  Liverpool,  after  com- 
menting on  the  mischief  done  by  concert- 
rooms,  and  dancing-rooms,  where  connected 
with  public-houses,  proceeds  to  say  that  there 
are  Saturday  evening  concerts  held  at  Liver- 
pool, unconnected  with  any  drinking-house, 
which  are  attended  by  immense  numbers  of 
people,  and  are  very  beneficial.  “ It  is  a 
common  thing,”  he  says,  “for  the  mechanics, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  making  parties 
to  attend  them,  and  go  home  after  them  at 
half-past  nine  or  ten  o’clock.”  Such  cheap 
concerts  as  these  ought  to  be  in  every  way 
encouraged ; and,  therefore  we  should 
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propose  that  any  one  might  take  out  a 
music  license  on  paying  half  - a - guinea, 
provided  that  he  was  not  the  keeper  of 
any  kind  of  public-house.  If  so,  the  license 
should  not  cost  less  than  ten  guineas  ; for  it 
is  highly  important  to  keep  the  amusements 
of  the  people  apart  from  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating drinks.  And  it  would  be  desirable, 
that  on  a represetation  to  the  magistrates, 
they  should  he  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  amusements  provided 
by  the  holder  of  the  license,  and  that  if 
they  should  appear  to  be  noxious  and 
immoral,  the  magistrates  should  send  for 
the  holder,  and  warn  him.  If  he  neglected 
that  warning,  they  might  withdraw  his 
license. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  if  private  persons 
would  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  taste  for 
music  which  prevails  amongst  the  poor ; 
and  by  opening  school-rooms,  &c.,  for  very 
cheap  concerts,  at  once  give  it  vogue,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  off  disorder.  A clergy- 
man (or  layman)  might  keep  the  lads  in  a 
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parish  very  pleasantly  together,  after  they 
had  given  up  school,  by  assembling  them 
once-a-week — perhaps  round  his  own  piano, 
to  sing  and  chant  with  him,  and  afterwards 
to  read  some  interesting  story.  Such  inter- 
course between  rich  and  poor  would  do  good 
to  both  classes. 

Lectures  are  greatly  in  vogue  nowa- 
days, and  are,  we  really  believe,  exceedingly 
useful ; but  they  will  never  reach  the  lower 
classes  unless  they  are  very  simple,  very 
playful,  and  are  illustrated  by  pictures  or 
other  objects  to  please  the  eye  or  the  ear. 
The  working  man’s  Educational  Union  has 
issued  several  series  of  superb  diagrams,  at 
a small  cost,  to  aid  such  lectures,  and  the 
effect  will  he  undoubtedly  good.  The 
Birmingham  magistrate  whom  we  have 
quoted  before,  states  that  it  is  the  increased 
taste  of  the  people  for  lectures  and  similar 
amusements,  that  takes  a great  many  of 
them  away  from  the  public-houses.  “ I am 
told  so,”  he  says,  “by  police  officers,  who 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  it.” 
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The  system  of  excursions  into  the  country 
again  is  becoming  so  universal,  that  it  re- 
quires no  stimulus  from  us.  We  are  aware 
that  many  persons  look  upon  them  with  ’ 
some  degree  of  anxiety,  thinking  that  people 
waste  too  much  money  upon  them,  and  that 
they  give  rise  to  scenes  of  disorder.  Un- 
doubtedly some  evil  attends  the  good  in  this 
case,  as  in  others  ; but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  harm  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
benefit.  Such  trips  into  the  country  promote 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  poor,  and 
also  their  intelligence  ; and  divert  them  from 
the  public-house.  They  encourage  family 
affection  ; * for  in  such  amusements  the  wife 
and  children  are  almost  always  sharers. 
They  are  still  more  harmless  with  the  public- 
houses  closed  on  Sunday.  From  London  it 
is  easy  for  the  working-classes  to  run  down 
by  railway  or  steamer  to  places  expressly 
provided  for  them,  but  in  many  country 
owns  there  are  no  such  outlets  ; and  it  has 

# In  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  tale,  called  “Tibby  Marsh,”  there 
is  a beautiful  account  of  such  an  excursion. 
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often  filled  us  with  surprise  and  regret,  that 
so  many  country  gentlemen  and  noblemen, 
whose  parks  adjoin  the  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  take  actual  pains  to  exclude 
their  poorer  neighbours  from  them.  There 
are  indeed  many  noble  exceptions ; — among 
which  we  may  mention  Lord  Westminster’s 
opening  Eaton  Park,  close  to  the  town  of 
Chester;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  opening 
Chatsworth ; Lord  Ellesmere  doing  the  same 
at  St.  George’s  Hill,  by  the  Weybridge 
Station,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  within 
twenty  miles  of  London;  Mr.  Barclay  of 
Bury  Hill,  allowing  the  Dorking  people  the 
free  use  of  the  hill  in  his  park.  Such 
instances  are  not  uncommon.  Still  the  base 
and  selfish  course  of  closing  the  park  gates 
to  all  but  the  wealthy,  is  much  too  common;* 

* A painful  case  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  shutting  up  Combe  Wood — the  favourite  resort 
for  so  many  years  of  multitudes  of  Cockneys.  As  he  does 
not  live  there,  and  as  he  is  paid  £12,000  a year  by  his 
country,  in  addition  to  all  his  appointments,  it  seems 
hard.  A foot-way  is  still  retained,  but  woe  to  the  man 
who  moves  off  it  even  a few  yards. 
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though  to  a man  of  ordinary  feeling  it  would 
he  more  delightful  to  see  the  hard-worked 
mechanic  with  his  wife  and  children,  enjoy- 
ing a ramble  among  the  trees  and  the  cattle, 
than  to  feel — Here  are  my  five  hundred 
acres,  into  which  not  a human  being  dares 
to  come,  “ except  on  business  ! ” 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  disagree- 
able to  have  numbers  of  “ snobs  ” running 
about  one’s  grounds  and  doing  damage.  But 
that  they  would  do  damage,  if  they  felt  that 
they  were  kindly  treated,  we  deny.  And  as 
to  the  destruction  of  privacy,  might  not  the 
park  at  least  be  thrown  open  when  the 
proprietor  is  away,  or  perhaps  on  one 
evening  in  the  week.  But  we  are  sure  that 
the  proprietor  who  has  once  tasted  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  poorer  neighbours  in 
high  enjoyment  of  his  advantages,  will  not 
be  sorry  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  privacy  of 
a part  at  least  of  his  grounds;  especially  if 
he  lays  out  one  comer  as  a cricket-ground 
or  bowling-green,  and  another  for  quoits  or 
such  harmless  games. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important  measure 
that  a proprietor  can  adopt  for  the  welfare 
of  the  cottagers  on  his  estate,  and  for  the 
lessening  of  drunkenness,  is  by  providing 
allotments*  for  the  poor.  Nothing  is  more 
beneficial  to  them  in  every  way;  nothing 
tends  more  to  make  them  contented,  and 
comfortable,  and  thrifty;  and  no  amusement 
is  more  fascinating  for  their  children,  than 
the  cultivation,  in  their  leisure  hours,  of 
their  plot  of  ground.  It  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest  for  their  minds,  as  well  as 
of  vegetables  for  their  dinners.  And  happily 
it  pays  the  landlord  admirably,  both  by 
lowering  poor-rates,  and  by  the  large  rent 
which  the  peasants  are  glad  to  give.  It  has 
already  spread  widely  through  many  parts  of 
Britain;  but  still  is  far  from  being  universal. 

How  much  difference  is  produced  in  a 
village  by  a careful  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Balfour  in  his  important  evidence.  He  was 

* The  best  amount  is  one-third  of  an  acre,  hut  it 
ought  to  he  as  near  the  cottage  as  'possible. 
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employed  to  take  moral  stock,  so  to  speak, 
in  two  country  places  ; one  of  which  had 
been  neglected,  the  other  cared  for.  In  the 
former  (a  village  in  Bedfordshire)  the  females 
were  in  a very  demoralized  state,  and  a large 
number  had  illegitimate  children ; sixteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  women  were  opium- 
eaters,  and  a fearful  state  of  ignorance  and 
vice  prevailed.  In  the  latter,  Luton,  also  in 
Bedford,  and  a great  place  for  straw-bonnet 
making  and  plaiting,  and  therefore  liable  to 
unusual  temptations,  there  was  a “ high  state 
of  morality  among  the  females,” — only  three 
illegitimate  children  in  the  poor  house,  out 
of  a population  of  14,000,  and  the  people 
temperate.  This  gratifying  state  of  things 
he  expressly  refers  “to  the  provisions  made 
in  a religious  and  scholastic  point  of  view,” 
viz.,  the  schools,  places  of  worship,  libraries, 
missionaries,  savings  banks,  &c.  He  es- 
pecially remarks  on  the  thrifty  nature  of  the 
working  men.  “ There  is  a building  society, 
and  it  has  had  a very  good  tendency,  as  it 
has  everywhere,  in  creating  a saving  habit 
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among  the  poor.  The  more  they  save,  the 
less  they  will  go  to  drinking  houses.” 

This  last  remark  is  of  moment.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  raising 
the  moral  tone  of  the  working  classes  to 
teach  them  to  accumulate ; because  it  tends 
so  much  to  give  them  comfort  instead  of 
debauchery — to  make  them  thoughtful,  and 
to  induce  self-control.  Much  is  done  for 
this  purpose.  Building  societies,  savings 
banks,  &c.,  are  spreading  everywhere;  and  a 
new  movement  has  been  growing  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  in  favour  of  penny  banks  in 
schools.  One  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
established  in  a school  in  a very  low  part  of 
London,  but  open  to  any  adults  as  well  as  to 
the  children,  has  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  and  has  already  enrolled  four  thousand 
different  depositors.  Though  the  deposits 
are  often  called  out,  they  are  soon  replaced  ; 
and  meanwhile,  instead  of  having  been 
lavished  on  drink,  they  have  been  accumu- 
lated till  enough  was  gathered  to  buy  a pair 
of  shoes,  a Sunday  coat,  a neat  gown,  or  pay 
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for  a trip  into  the  country ; all  of  which  go 
some  way  towards  the  elevation  of  that  low- 
est class,  who  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
provision.* 

Employers  of  labour,  whether  masters  with 
their  servants,  or  manufacturers  and  others 
with  their  men,  may  do  a great  deal  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  saving,  by  urging  it  strongly 
on  them  when  paying  their  wages,  and 
undertaking  to  deposit  their  savings  for  them. 
In  one  of  the  London  breweries  no  less  than 
£12,000  has  been  laid  up  in  the  brewery 
savings  bank,  by  the  working  men  alone,  in 
addition  to  their  benefit  club ; f hut  this  result 
has  been  attained  by  pains  on  the  part  of 
both  the  partners  and  of  the  clerks  at  the 
head  of  the  various  departments. 

One  potent  and  harmless  engine  of  amuse- 
ment is  already  in  the  nation’s  hands,  but  is 
allowed  to  go  to  rust  in  a somewhat  reckless 
way.  We  refer  to  the  Museums,  scattered 

* In  this  bank  no  interest  is  given,  except  6d.  a year 
upon  each  clear  sovereign. 

f Frasefs  Magazine,  Nov.  1854, — “ London  Stout.” 
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all  over  the  land,  but  above  all  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most 
singular  instances  of  the  “ follies  of  the  wise,” 
that  an  institution  which  is  managed  by  four- 
and-twenty  of  the  best  and  cleverest  men  in 
England,  and  is  backed  up  with  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  is  yet  placed  under  such  strange 
restrictions.  Think  of  such  a source  of  inno- 
cent amusement,  formed  too  at  a vast  expense, 
being  only  open  to  the  public  three  days  a- 
week,  and  these  only  from  ten  till  four  or  five ! 
What  should  prevent  museums  from  being 
thrown  open  at  all  hours,  from  nine  every 
morning  till  ten  every  night,  except  one  day 
in  the  week  for  cleaning  ? In  fact,  if  they 
must,  from  official  obstructiveness,  be  idle 
150  out  of  168  hours  of  the  week,  it  would 
be  far  better  that  their  few  useful  hours  should 
be  in  the  evening  than  in  the  day-time ; for 
all  the  collections,  but  especially  those  of 
sculpture,  (such  as  the  Nineveh  and  Elgin 
marbles  in  the  British  Museum,)  would  look 
more  splendid  by  gas-light;  and  every  one 
could  go  in  the  evening,  while  not  one  person 
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in  a hundred  can  go  during  the  working  hours 
of  the  day.*  And  while  the  hours  ought  to 
be  more  attractive  and  very  much  more  use- 
ful, if  full  explanations  were  attached  to  each 
object  of  curiosity,  concerning  its  history  or 
habits,  so  that  it  might  become  in  fact  a 
starting  point  for  information  and  instruction ; 
whereas  now,  it  is  a mere  object,  “ and  it  is 
nothing  more.” 

The  great  importance  of  better  dwellings, 
improved  drainage,  and  supplies  of  air  and 
water,  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety,  as  well 
as  of  health,  is  beginning  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. It  is  a great  misfortune  that  the 
Model  Lodging-House  Company  has  hitherto 
only  paid  a dividend  of  one-and-a-lialf  per 
cent,  on  its  capital ; for  if  the  enterprise 
could  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  return 
a clear  six  per  cent.,  there  is  no  reason  why 
ten  or  twenty  millions  might  not  have  been 
invested  in  that  useful  speculation.  We  think 

* It  is  said  that  there  might  he  danger  of  fire ; but 
surely  only  the  grossest  negligence  could  cause  any  such 
risk,  if  gas  were  laid  on  through  the  building. 
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its  promoters  have  too  much  set  themselves 
to  surround  their  tenants  with  every  comfort ; 
whereas,  it  would  he  better  to  secure  mere 
ventilation,  water,  cleanliness,  and  separation 
to  ten  thousand  families,  than  several  rooms 
and  conveniences  to  five  hundred.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  lodging  houses  would 
pay  a fair  return  if  they  were  managed  with 
economy ; and  till  that  is  the  case,  they  never 
will  spread  far  and  wide  through  our  great 
towns. 

We  should  gladly  dilate,  if  space  allowed, 
upon  the  various  methods  that  are  at  work 
at  the  present  for  the  spread  of  religion 
amongst  the  working  classes ; for  assuredly 
we  look  to  these  as  among  the  surest  in- 
struments for  promoting  sobriety,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  virtues.  But  we  can  only 
remark,  generally,  that  if  the  drinking  class 
is  to  be  reached,  these  means  must  be  of  an 
aggressive  character.  That  class  must  be 
sought  out  in  the  bye -ways  and  lanes,  and 
compelled  to  come  in, — by  Scripture-readers* 
city  missionaries,  out-door  preaching,  ragged 
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churches,  and  so  forth.  Building  splendid 
churches  is  a very  useful  work,  hut  the  same 
money  would  go  still  further  were  rooms 
taken  and  fitted  up  in  all  the  most  beggarly 
parts  of  our  great  cities,  and  men  of  homely 
eloquence  employed  to  give  addresses  in  them 
every  Sunday,  and  on  one  or  two  evenings 
besides.  What  we  want  is  a more  retail 
system  of  distribution,  to  carry  religion  like 
bread  to  an  easy  distance  from  every  door, 
and,  as  it  were,  hold  it  up  before  the  eyes  of 
the  populace. 

We  have  only  one  more  suggestion  to  make, 
and  it  has  already  been  acted  upon  in  Man- 
chester with  much  spirit  and  success.  It  is, 
that  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  should  everywhere  form  local  associa- 
tions, for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  public- 
houses  and  beer- shops,  and  for  watching 
their  conduct.  Not  only  would  the  publicans 
be  made  cautious  if  an  eye  were  thus  fixed 
on  them,  but  the  police  would  receive  that 
stimulus  without  which  our  best  legislation 
is  vain. 
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Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  ordinary 
practical  means,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
statesmen  and  private  individuals  might 
adopt  to  abate  drunkenness  in  the  British 
isles.  And  now  a concluding  word  about 
Teetotalism. 

There  exists  in  many  quarters  a feeling  of 
dislike  to  Teetotalism.  It  would  root  up  the 
use,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  remove  the  abuse 
of  stimulating  drink.  Some  object  to  it, 
because  they  think  it  substitutes  low  and 
material  motives  for  the  higher  ones,  that 
ought  to  conduct  to  sobriety ; and  others 
view  it  with  dislike,  because  they  think  its 
results  can  only  be  temporary. 

Whatever  weight  may  lie  in  these  objec- 
tions, there  is  one  not  ineffective  reply  to 
them.  Multitudes  of  drunkards  have  become 
sober  men  by  means  of  the  pledge,  who  pro- 
bably could  not  have  been  reclaimed  in  any 
other  way.  We  must  have  material  facilities 
before  moral  influences  can  begin  to  work 
— and  that  is  just  what  the  pledge  affords. 
It  arrests  the  drunkard  in  his  career,  and 
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gives  him  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  As  to  the 
alleged  exaggeration,  unquestionably  the 
best  thing  for  a man  to  do,  who  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  too  much,  is  to 
take  nothing  at  all.  So  insidious  a fiend  is 
drunkenness,  that  he  who  parleys  with  it  is 
undone.  Nor  is  there  much  substance  in 
the  objection,  that  the  teetotaller  uses  low 
motives  where  high  ones  ought  to  bear  sway. 
Providence  has  kindly  given  great  force  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  man, 
and  why  should  we  not  use  the  weapon 
which  has  thus  been  placed  in  our  hands  ? 
When  men  associate  themselves  in  bands  to 
resist  a certain  vice,  they  as  it  were  organize 
the  force  contained  in  the  wills  of  all,  and 
bring  the  aggregate  to  bear  upon  each. 
Each  member  is  so  much  one  with  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  partly  from  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  partly  from  the  direct  dread 
of  what  his  brethren  will  say,  his  will  is 
stayed  upon  theirs,  till  it  has  grown  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  Is  this  a moral 
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influence  which  a wise  man  would  cast  aside 
as  unworthy  and  deleterious  ? The  real 
defect  in  Teetotalism  is,  that  it  is  often  the 
child  of  excitement  and  fanaticism,  and  is 
apt  to  die  if  not  nursed  by  influences  of  that 
class.  But  this  is  so  far  a defect,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  every  other  special  and 
one-sided  effort  for  the  good  of  the  poor. 
They  must  all  languish  if  their  promoters 
be  not  kept  steadily  in  earnest.  One  element 
in  them  that  without  doubt  tends  to  the 
decay  of  Teetotal  Associations,  is,  that  they 
are  essentially  negative  not  positive.  The 
members  say,  We  will  not  do  this,  whereas 
all  vital  energy  arises  from  saying,  This  we 
will  do.  We  would  suggest,  that  such 
associations  should  in  all  cases  become 
benefit,  or  clothing,  or  coal,  or  shoe  clubs, 
as  well  as  teetotal  associations ; and  the 
comforts  thus  secured  by  the  members  would 
give  respectability  to  such  bodies  in  the  eye 
of  their  neighbours.  We  fully  believe  that 
Teetotalism  may  thus  be  made  an  engine 
of  real  usefulness,  if  taken  up  by  the  clergy 
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and  other  persons  of  influence,  and  worked 
with  enlightened  vigonr.  It  is  the  Maine 
Law  in  its  best  form,  when  men  of  their  own 
accord  combine  to  protect  themselves  from 
temptation,  to  which  single-handed  they  must 
fall  a prey. 

That  Teetotalism,  whether  sound  or  not  in 
theory,  has  already  done  good  work,  is  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  results  produced  by  it 
in  Ireland — “ The  falling  off  in  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  that  country  in  the 
year  1840-1841,  is,”  says  Mr.  Porter,  “ one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  day. 
It  resulted  entirely  from  the  efforts  of  one 
man,  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  a Catholic 
clergyman,  who  availed  himself  of  his  power 
of  influencing  his  fellow-men  to  produce  a 
sudden  change  in  the  habits  of  vast  numbers, 
reclaiming  them  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
and  its  accompanying  evils,  to  an  extent 
which  nothing  short  of  the  fact  itself  could 
induce  us  to  think  possible.”  In  the  five 
years,  1885-89,  the  number  of  gallons  of 
spirits  charged  with  duty  for  home  con- 
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sumption  in  Ireland  amounted  to  fifty- eight 
millions,  or  eleven  millions  and  a half  per 
annum.  In  the  five  following  years,  when 
Father  Mathew’s  mission  had  taken  effect, 
the  number  of  gallons  amounted  to  thirty- 
one  millions,  or  six  millions  and  a quarter 
per  annum,  being  a decrease  of  five  millions 
per  annum  ! And  the  blow  thus  struck  still 
retains  a great  part  of  its  force,  as  it  would 
seem  ; for  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1852, 
the  number  of  gallons  has  amounted  to  thirty- 
seven  millions,  which  is  still  short  of  the 
first  amount  by  more  than  twenty  millions, 
being  a decrease  of  four  millions  per  annum.* 

We  conclude,  earnestly  commending  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  in  the  previous  pages 
to  the  consideration,  if  not  to  the  adoption, 
of  our  readers.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the 
most  prolific  source  of  sin  and  misery  in  our 

* Nor  did  these  effects  arise  from  greater  evasions  of 
the  law.  In  the  first  five  years  we  have  mentioned, 
there  were  15,800  such  evasions  detected  by  the  police. 
In  the  second  five  years  there  were  but  9,500.  In  the 
last  there  were  but  4,900. 
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age.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  a spurious 
humanity  to  deal  with  it  softly.  The  evil  is 
mighty.  The  remedies  must  be  strong.  But 
we  feel  about  Parliament,  what  a certain  lady 
once  felt  about  her  lord, 

“ Yet  do  I fear  thy  nature, 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.” 

In  truth,  the  real  responsibility  rests 
ultimately  with  the  public.  The  gales  must 
blow  off  the  “ popularis  aura”  or  the  Legis- 
lature will  not  have  the  courage  or  the  vigour, 
perhaps  hardly  the  right,  to  rid  the  people 
of  a yoke  from  which  they  show  no  zeal  to 
be  set  free. 
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sons of  Labour.  SIX  Engravings.  Cloth, 
2s.  Cd. 

Peter  Bedford;  the  Spital- 

fields  Philanthropist.  By  William 
Tallack.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

Thomas  Shillitoe,the  Quaker 

Missionary.  By  W.  Tallack.  With  a 
PORTRAIT.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

Three  Opportunities;  or,  the 

Story  of  Henry  Forrester.  Eight  En- 
gravings, 2s.  Cd. 

Vignettes  of  American  His- 
tory. By  Mary  Howitt.  Nineteen 
Engravings.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd. 


Is.  6d.  each. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Aborigines. 

Historical  and  Missionary.  TWENTY- 
FIVE  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

Bible  Jewels.  The  Pearl— 

The  Diamond— The  Ruby— The  Amethyst 
— The  Emerald,  &c.  By  Dr.  Newton. 
Twenty-four  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

Bible  Wonders.  By  Rev.  R. 

Newton,  D D,  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cloth,  Is.  Cd. 


Dairyman’s  Daughter : an 

Authentic  Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  Leoh 
Richmond.  Twenty  Engravings.  Cloth, 
Is.  Cd.  ; gilt  edges,  2s.  Cd. 

Domestic  Addresses,  and 

Scraps  of  Experience.  By  Old  Humphrey. 
Twenty-three  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

Every-day  Lessons;  from  the 

Experience  of  Old  Humphrey.  SIXTY- 
TWO  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  Cd. 
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Family  Walking-sticks;  or, 

Prose  Portraits  of  my  Relations.  By 
Old  Humphrey.  Eight  Engravin0s. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Four  Pillars  of  Temperance. 

Bv  the  Author  of  “Buy  your  own 
Cherries.”  Cloth,  Is.  6d.;  paper  covers,  Is. 

Friendly  Visitor.  The  Four 

Volumes  for  the  years  1867  to  1870 
Coloured  covers,  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. ; gut 
edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Good  Servants,  Good  Wives, 

and  Happy  Homes.  ByRev.PH  WALKER. 
Fourteen  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  6a. 

Great  Pilot,  and  His  Lessons, 

By  Dr.  Newton.  With  Illustrations, 
Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Illustrated  Temperance  An- 
ecdotes ; or,  Facts  and  Figures  for  the 
Platform  and  the  People.  Compiled  by 
the  Editor  of  the  “British  Workman. 
Fifty  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Illustrated  Sabbath.  Facts ; 

or  God’s  Weekly  Gift  to  the  Weary. 
FORTY  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Kiss  for  a Blow ; or,  A Col- 
lection of  Stories  for  Children  By  H. 0. 
Wright.  Eight  Engravings  Cloth  is. ba 

Little  Woodman  afld  his  Dog 

cisar  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Parlour 
Edition.  Thirteen  Engravings.  Cloth, 
Is.  6d.  ; cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Nancy  Wimble,  the  Village 

Gossip,  anti  How  she  was  Cured  By  T.S 
ARTHUR.  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  ls.6U. 


Rills  from  the  Fountain  of 

Life.  By  Dr.  Newton.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Roger  Miller;  or,  Heroism 

it  Humble  Life.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE 
Orme.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Servants’  Magazine.  The 

three  Volumes  for  the  years  1867  to 
1869.  Cloth,  Is.  Cd. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  each. 

Sketches  from  my  N ote  B ook. 

By  Old  Humphrey.  With  several  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Sparks  from  the  Anvil.  By 

"Ftthtt  Burritt  New  Edition,  revised 
b™he  Author.  Forty  Engravings. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Sunday  School  Illustrations. 

By  Ephraim  Holding  (Old  Humphrey), 
Thirty  Engravings.  Cloth,  is.  oa. 

The  History  of  Susan  Gray, 

as  related  by  a Clergyman.  By  Mrs. 
Sherwood.  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

The  Mysterious  Parchment ; 

an  American  Story  Edited  by  J - 
KiRTOT  Author  of  “Buy  your  own 
Cherries.”  Cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not.  A 

Book  for  Servants  By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 
Cloth.  Is.  Od.  ; cloth,  gilt  2s.  6d. 

What  Put  My  Pipe  Out;  or, 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a Clergyman. 
Five  Engravings  by  Cruikshank.  Clot  , 
is.  6d. 

Willie  Heath  and  the  House- 
Rent  By  £ev  w.  lease,  d.d.  Ten 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Is.  each. 


Bible  Pattern  of  a Good 

Woman.  By  Mrs  Balfour.  Thirteen 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Bible  Texts.  In  two  packets 

(A  & B)  with  coloured  covers  containing 
fifty  assorted  texts  in  each  and  printed 
on  toned  paper.  Price  Is.  each  packet. 

Brands  Plucked  from  the 

Burning.  By  the  Eev.  J.  H.  WILSON. 
Seven  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Children’s  Party;  or,  A Day 

at  Upland.  Being  Stories  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  Cousin  Helen.  Six  Engrav- 
ings. Cloth,  Is. 


Children  and  Jesus;  or, 

Stories  to  Children  about  Jesus.  By 
“ev.  E.  P.  Hammond.  Fourteen  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  Is. 

fJhildren’s  Friend  Series:  — 

ColoSed  Covers  and  many  Engravings  in 
each,  price  Is. 

1.  Talk  with  the  Little  Ones 
2 Ronald’s  Reasons;  or  the  Little  Clippie- 

3.  Sybil  and  her  Live  Snowball. 

4.  Short  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

5 How  Paul’s  Penny  became  a Pound. 

6 How  Peter’s  Pound  became  a Penny. 

7.  John  Oriel’s  First  Start  in  Life. 

8 Dick  and  his  Donkey. 

9.  The  Young  Potato-Roasters 

10  Little  Woodman  and  his  Dog  Caesar. 

I li.  The  Church  Mouse, 
i 12.  Herbert’ s First  Year  at  Bramford. 


9,  Paternoster  JRow,  London , E.C* 
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CliffHu*;  or,  the  Perils  of  a 

Fisherman's  Family.  By  the  Author  of 
ilS  Ooth,™  W“h  many  Engrav- 

Club  Night.  A Village  Ee- 

TwrTir?u  MrS’  -0'  L‘  Ealpobe-  With 
((  Twelve  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Come  Home,  Mother ! ” A 

ft!®  Mothers  By  Nelsie  Brook. 
1EN  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

Cousin  Bessie;  A Story  of 

Youthful  Earnestness.  By  Sirs.  Balfour 

Crosses  of  Childhood ; or, 

Little  Alice  and  her  Friends.  By  Sirs 
# Waller.  Five  Engravings.  Cloth,  is.  * 

Bivine  and  Moral  Songs.  By 

Clothes™’  FlF:rY‘EIaHT  Engravings. 

Frank  Spencer’s  Rule  of  Life. 

By  Kirt0N,  Author  of  "Buy  your 
With  M'page  Ens™- 

Giants;  and  how  to  Fight 

Them.  By  Dr.  Newton.  Eight  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  Is. 

Governess;  or,  the  Missing 
cSmT8-  By  the  J-  T- 
Haunted  House;  or,  Dark 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  Bora  Langley 
By  Mrs.  Oldham.  Cloth,  is  g y* 

Have  we  any  Word  of  God  0 

The  Question  of  the  Day.  By  the  Author 

CXa«Iraer 

Herbert's  First  Year  at  Bram- 

*?rd:  the  Author  of  "Dick  and  his 

A Story  of  a Schoolboy’s  life 

ssjsri0™'’ and 

Homely  Hints  on  Household 

Management.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour 
Twenty-nine  Engravings.  Cloth,  is.  ’ 

How  Families  are  rendered 

Happy  or  Miserable.  By  Uncle  n a vtb 

THlKTV-rouE  Engraving.  oS  it 

How  Paul’s  Penny  became  a 

u°d-  By  the  Author  of  " Dick  and 
his  Donkey.”  Coloured  cover,  is!  d 

How  Peter’s  Pound  became 

a Penny.  By  the  Author  of  " Dick  and 
his  Donkey.”  Coloured  cover,  is  d 

How  to  Stop  Drunkenness 

By  Charles  Buxton,  Esq  m p t?p‘ 
printed  from  the  “North  Bri  ish  Review ’> 
by  permission  of  the  publisher  /author. 


Is.  each. 


Illustrated  Primer.  By  the 

late  George  mogridge.  Revised  by 
Price  is.  Wlth  numerou3  ^lustrations. 

Jenny%  Geranium;  or,  the 

Ffiuerll0^r  of  a London  Court!  Four 
Full-page  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

John  Heppel ; or,  “Just  One 

Glass.  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

Jc*u  Hobbs;  A Temperance 

TwET°^EtlshIndia-  George  Drago. 
twelve  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

John  Oriel’s  First  Start  in 

Life.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Twenty-one 
Engravings.  Coloured  cover,  Is. 

Jo«?  ,T,odd’  and  How  he 

Stirred  his  own  Broth-pot.  Bv  Rev 
John  Allan.  FouREngravings.  Cloth,  is! 

Marie  and  the  Seven  Chil- 
dren. A Tale  for  Elder  Girls  Bv  Mrs 
Thomas  Geldart.  Cloth,  is  7 

Maude’s  Visit  to  Sandy 

A book  f°r  .GirIs'  By  the  Author 
of  Crosses  of  Childhood.”  Four  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  is.  n 

Mi"d  w!10m  yo«  Marry;  or. 

The  Gardener’s  Daughter.  By  the  Rev 
C.  G.  Rowe.  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  is! 

Mother’s  Stories  for  her 

.By  Mrs-  Garus  Wilson 
Four  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Mother’s  Lessons  on  Kind- 

ls?^^  Profu3ely  Illustrated. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series.  Cloth,  is.  each. 


No  Gams  without  Pains-  n 

True  Story.  By  H.  C kSt  J 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  1EN 

Our  Moral  Wastes,  and  How 

wHufc®  ihem-  By  Rev.  J.  H.  WILSON 
With  Four  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

°u*  Sea;  a few  Simple 
?8Sail0W-  s™ 
Parish  Difficulty  and  its  Re- 

Cloth!  l/  K' AsHLEY-  Two  Engravings. 

Passages  in  the  History  of  a 

Shilling.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour.  Five 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Rachel;  or,  Little  Faults.  By 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Seven  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  is. 
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Is.  each. 


Rainy  Days,  and  How  to 

Meet  Them.  By  Mrs.  MARSHALL.  FOUR 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Ronald’s  Reason  ; or,  the 

Little  Cripple.  A Book  for  Boys.  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Coloured  cover,  Is. 

Rosa;  or  the  Two  Castles. 

By  Miss  Bradburn.  A Tale  for  Girls. 
Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

Scraps  of  Experience.  By 

Old  Humphrey.  With  Numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Is. 

Short  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Children’s  Party." 
Ten  Engravings.  Coloured  cover,  Is. 

Story  of  Little  Alfred.  By 

D.  J.  E.  Many  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Sybil  and  Her  Live  Snow- 
ball. By  the  Author  of  “Dick  and  his 
Donkey.”  A Book  for  Girls.  Twelve 
Engravings.  Is. 

Talk  with  the  Little  Ones. 

A Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  the 
Author  of  “Rhymes  worth  Remember- 
ing.” Thirty  Engravings.  Is. 


The  Church  Mouse.  By  Mrs. 

F.  J.  Burge  Smith.  A Story  of  a Little 
Girl  and  Mouse.  With  coloured  cover, 
and  numerous  Engravings.  Is. 

Toil  and  Trust;  or,  a Life- 

Story  of  Patty,  the  Workhouse  Girl.  By 
Mrs.  Balfour.  Four  Engravings. 
Cloth,  Is. 

Tom  Burton.  A Tale  of  the 

Workshop.  By  the  Author  of  “The 
Working-man’s  Way  in  the  World.”  Six 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

The  Young  Potato-Roasters. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Dick  and  his  Donkey.” 
Coloured  oover,  Is. 

Thoughts  for  Young  Think' 

ers.  By  Aaron  Hall.  Twenty-five 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Wanderings  of  a Bible;  and 

My  Mother’s  Bible.  By  Mrs.  BALFOUR. 
Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Widow  Green  and  Her  Three 

Nieces.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  Twenty-four 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 


6d.  each. 


Bible;  the  Book  for  All.  By 

Jacob  Post.  Twelve  Engravings.  6d. 

“Buy  your  own  Cherries.” 

Versified  from  the  Original  Edition. 
Fourteen  Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

“Buy  your  own  Cherries.” 

Prose  Edition.  By  J.  W.  Kirton,  Esq. 
Five  Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

Dick  and  his  Donkey;  or, 

How  to  Pay  the  Rent.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ * Philip  Markham.”  Two  Engravings. 
Cloth,  6d. 

Ernest  Clarke’s  Fall;  or, 

Lead  us  not  into  Temptation.  By  N elsie 
Brook.  Seven  Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

Friends  of  the  Friendless; 

or,  a Few  Chapters  from  Prison  Life. 
By  Mrs.  Balfour.  Nine  Engravings. 
Cloth,  6d. 

Four  Sermons  by  the  Rev. 

John  Wesley.  Cloth  Plain,  6d. 

Hannah  Twist;  a Story  about 

Temper.  By  Miss  Bakewell.  Two 
Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

How  Tom  Tomkins  made 

his  Fortune.  By  Mrs.  L.  E.  REES.  Eight 
Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 


How  Sam  Adams’  Pipe  be- 
came a Pig.  By  the  Author  of  “Buy 
your  own  Cherries.”  Cloth,  6d. 

Kindness  to  Animals.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series.  Cloth,  limp  covers,  school 
edition,  6d.  each. 

Little  Sermons  for  Little 

People.  By  William  Locke.  Twenty- 
two  Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

Little  Tracts  for  Little  Folks. 

By  various  Authors.  In  Packets,  6d. 

Nettie  Leigh’s  Birthday.  By 

A.  E.  R.  Five  Engravings.  6d. 

“Never  Give  up!”  A Story 

for  Working-men  and  their  Wives.  By 
Nelsie  Brook.  Five  Engravings.  6d. 

Out  at  Sea.  A few  Ballads 

addressed  to  Seamen.  Paper  cover,  6d. 

Pastor’s  Pledge  of  Total  Ab- 

stinence. By  Rev.  W ILLIAM'ROAF.  6d. 

Philip  Markham’s  Two  Les- 
sons. By  the  Author  of  “Dick  and  hia 
Donkey.”  With  Four  Engravings.  6d» 
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6d.  each 


Pity  the  Little  Ones ; or,  Lit- 
tle Ellen  the  Gleaner.  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Haunted  House.”  A most  affect- 
ing Narrative.  Two  Engravings.  6d. 

Procrastinating  Mary.  A 

Story  for  Young  Girls.  By  the  Author 
of  “Crosses  of  Childhood.”  Two  En- 
gravings. 6d. 

Rod  and  its  Uses ; or,  Thomas 

Dodd  and  Bill  Collins.  By  the  Author 
of  “ My  Flowers.”  Five  Engravings.  6d. 

Right  Opposite:  a Tale  by 

Lucius  M.  Sargent.  Ten  Engravings. 
Cloth,  6d. 

Scrub;  or,  the  Workhouse- 

Boy’s  First  Start  in  Life.  By  Mrs.  BAL- 
FOUR. Seven  Engravings.  6d. 


Selden  (Joseph),  the  Cripple. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Dalrymples.” 
Five  Engravings.  Cloth,  6d. 

Story  of  Two  Apprentices: 

The  Honest  and  Dishonest.  By  the  Rev. 
J T.  Barr.  Four  Engravings  6d. 

Tottie’s  Christmas  Shoes. 

By  NelSie  BrooK.  A Touching  Story  of 
the  Reclamation  of  a Poor  Drunkard. 
Cloth,  6d. 

Victim ; or,  an  Evening's 

Amusement  at  the  “ Vulture.”  A Warn- 
ing to  Y oung  W omen.  Four  Engravings. 
Cloth,  6d. 

Voice  of  Childhood;  or,  the 

Influence  and  Poetry,  the  Wrongs  and 
the  Wants,  of  Our  Little  Ones.  By  John 
de  Fraine.  Eight  Engravings.  6d. 


3d.  each. 


Address  to  Young  Servants, 

Especially  to  those  just  entering  Ser- 
vice. 3d. 

Annie  Baker;  or,  the  Little 

Pilgrim.  By  Margaret  Murchison.  ■ 
Two  Engravings.  3d. 

Articles  of  War:  a Dialogue 

between  Two  Soldiers.  By  George 
Mogridge.  3d. 

Cabman’s  Holiday.  By  Miss 

Sinclair.  3d. 

Charley’s  Disappointment; 

or,  Making  the  Best  of  it.  By  Mrs. 
Caret  brock.  3d. 

Faithful  Bessie.  By  the  Au- 

thor of  “Dick  and  his  Donkey.”  3d. 

FarmerEllicot;  or,  Begin  and 

End  with  God.  3d. 

Few  Words  on  a Neglected 

Subject.  By  Mart  Howitt.  3d. 

Hints  for  Smokers;  and  on 

the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco.  3d. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a 

Native  of  Birmingham ; or,  The  Cottage 
of  Content.  Seven  Engravings,  3d. 


John  Jarvis,  the  Reformed 

Hatter.  SIX  Engravings,  3d. 

Message  from  Whitechapel; 

or,  Scenes  in  a London  Hospital.  By 
Augustus  Johnstone.  Two  Engravings. 
3d. 

More  Ways  than  One;  or, 

The  Little  Missionary.  By  Mrs.  Caret 
Brock.  3d. 

Strike,  a Little  Comedy;  or, 

Live  and  Let  Live.  3d. 

| Two  Homes.  The  Secret. 

j By  Mrs.  Balfour.  3d. 

j Uncle  David  s Advice  to 

Young  Men  and  Young  Women  on 
Marriage.  3d. 

Uncle  David’s  Visit  to  a 

New-Married  Wife,  and  the  Counsels  he 
gave  her.  3d. 

What  Small  Hands  May  Do 

or,  Filial  Affection.  3d. 

Young  Susan’s  First  Place 

or,  a Young  Servant’s  Difliculties.  3d. 

Rosa  May's  Christmas 

Dream,  and  What  Came  of  it.  By  Nelsie 
Brook.  3d. 
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2d.  each. 


Coloured  Tracts.  20  pp. 

Printed  on  Toned  Paper.  Engravings  in 
each,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Price 
2d.  each. 


1.  Buy  your  own 

Cherries. 

2.  Matthew  Hart’s 

Dream. 

3.  Old  Janet’s  Christ- 

mas Gift. 

4.  A Little  Child  shall 

lead  them. 


5.  The  Last  Penny. 

6.  Out  of  Work. 

7.  John  Stepping 

Forth. 

8.  The  Independent 

Labourer. 

9.  Bought  with  a Price 

By  A.L.O.E. 


Glass  of  Ale : its  History  and 

Mystery.  By  J.  W.  Kirton.  2d. 


History  and  Mystery  of  a 

Glass  of  Ale.  By  the  Author  of  “Buy 
Your  Own  Cherries.”  2d. 

“it's  Nobbut”  and  “Nivver 

Heed.”  By  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  In- 
spector of  Factories.  2d. 

Old  Oscar,  the  Faithful  Dog. 

By  H.  G.  Reid.  Two  Engravings.  2d. 

William  and  Mary;  or,  the 

Fatal  Blow.  By  Mrs.  ELLIS.  Four  En- 
gravings, 2d. 


“God  Save  the  Green 

a few  Words  to  the  Irish  People.  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  2d. 


Work  and  Wages.  By  J.  W. 

Kirton,  Author  of  “Buy  Your  Own 
Cherries."  2d. 


Id.  each. 


A Little  Voice.  A Sudden 

Snare.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  BALFOUR.  Two 
Engravings.  Id. 

Aunt  Mary's  Preserving 

Kettle.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Two  Engrav- 
ings. Id. 

Autobiography  of  a Reformed 

Thief.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mind  whom 
you  Marry.”  Id. 

Captain  Ball's  Experience. 

Id. 

Chimney  Sweepers  and  their 

Friends.  By  R.  P.  SCOTT.  Id. 

Clergyman’s  Reasons  for 

Teetotalism.  Id. 

Crippled  Jenny ; or,  the 

Voices  of  Flowers.  Id. 

“Dip  your  Roll  in  your  own 

Pot.”  Id. 

Doings  of  Drink.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  J.  STONE,  B.A.  Id. 

First  and  Last  Tiff.  ByNelsie 

Brook,  id. 

Frank’s  Sunday  Coat;  or, 

The  Sabbath  Kept  Holy.  Id. 

Fred  Harford’s  First  Great 

Coat.  By  Nelsie  Brook.  Id. 

Going  Home  for  Christmas. 

Id. 

Help*myself  Society.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Buy  your  own  Cherries.”  Id. 


How  to  grow  a Plant,  and 

win  a Prize.  Id. 

Illustrated  Penny  Readings: 


your 


1.  Who’s 
Friend? 

2.  Autobiography  of 
a Reformed  Thief. 

3.  What  happened  to 
Joe  Barker 

4.  The  Losings’ Bank. 

5.  The  Plank  will 
Bear. 

6.  Take  care  of  your 

“’Tis  Buts.” 

7.  The  Market  Pint. 

8.  The  Shabby  Sur- 
tout. 

9.  The  Wonderw  ork- 
ing Bedstead. 

10.  My  Account  with 

Her  Majesty. 

11.  TheWoundedStag. 

12.  The  Temperance 
Life-Boat  Crew. 

13.  Polly  Pratt’3  Se- 
cret for  Making 
£5  Notes. 

14.  The  Life-Belt. 

15.  Crippled  Jenny; 
or,  the  Voice  of 
Flowers. 

16.  The  Doings  of 
Drink. 

17.  How  Sam  Adams’ 
Pipebecamea  Pig. 


18.  The  Sunday  Ex- 
cursion Train. 

19.  The  First  and  Last 
Tiff 

20.  Frank’s  Sunday 
Coat ; or,  the  Sab- 
bath kept  Holy. 

21.  The  King’s  Mes- 
senger. 

22.  Parley  the  Porter. 

23.  Fred  Harford’s 
First  Great  Coat. 

24.  Help -myself  So- 
ciety. 

25.  TheCabman’sHoli- 
day. 

26.  Buy  your  ownGoose 

27.  Horses  and  their 
Masters. 

28.  The  Gin  Shop. 
Twelve  Plates. 

29.  On  Looking  Seedy. 

30.  Build  your  own 
House. 

31.  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest. 

32.  Cobbler’s  Black- 
bird. 

33.  Buy  Your  Own 

Cherries.  Prose. 

34.  Buy  Your  Own 

Cherries.  Verse. 


Nos.  1 to  24,  in  2 vols.,  done  up  in  cloth. 
Is.  0d.  each  ; paper  boards,  Is.  each ; packets, 
Is.  each. 

Is  Half  better  than  the 

Whole?  A Conversation  about  Sunday 
Trading.  Id. 
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Id.  each. 


King’s  Messenger.  Id. 
Life-Belt.  By  an  Old  Sailor. 

Id. 

Losings’  Bank.  A Pledge  for 

a Pledge.  Id. 

Market  Pint.  A Story  for 

Wives.  By  J.  E.  Gray.  Id. 

My  Account  with  Her  Ma- 

jesty. By  A.  HALLIDAY.  Id. 

Orphan  Boy;  or;  How  Little 

John  was  Reclaimed.  Id. 

Parley  the  Porter.  By  Han- 

nah  More.  id. 

Polly  Pratt’s  Secret  for  Ma- 

king £5  Notes.  By  J.  W.  Kirton.  Id. 

Plank  will  Bear,  A Ballad. 

By  Rev.  C.  OVERTON.  Id. 

Providence  How ; or,  the 

Successful  Collier.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Walker,  id. 

Seed-time  and  Harvest;  or, 

the  Sailor  Boy’s  Return.  FOUR  En- 
gravings. Id. 

Shabby  Surtout.  By  R.  Huie, 

M.D.  Id. 


Slavery  in  England.  A Vision 

of  the  Night.  Id. 

Son  of  my  Friend.  Id. 
Sunday  Excursion  Train.  By 

Rev.  Dr.  Lease.  Id. 

Sunday  on  “ the  Line ; ” or, 

Plain  Facts  for  Working  Men.  Id. 

Take  Care  of  Your  “’Tis 

Buts.”  By  J.  W.  Kirton.  id. 

Temperance  Life-Boat  Crew. 

By  J.  W.  Kirton.  id. 

Total  Abstinence  from  Alco- 
holic or  Intoxicating  Drink,  Safe,  Legiti- 
mate, and  Expedient.  Id. 

What  are  Bands  of  Hope? 

and  How  to  Form  Them.  Id. 

What  Happened  to  Joe  Bar- 

ker. By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Id. 

Who’s  Your  Friend  ? By 

John  e.  Gray.  id. 

Wonder-Working  Bedstead. 

By  J.  W.  Kirton.  Id. 

Wounded  Stag.  By  Rev.  C. 

Overton,  id. 


Highbury  Tracts. 


Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  with  Illustrations,  12  pp.  Five  Shillings  per  Hundred,  and  done  up 
in  One  Shilling  packets,  containing  Twenty  copies. 


THE  PILGRIMS.  By 
Hannah  More. 

“ GOING  ALOFT OR,  HOW 
THE  MIDDIES  WERE 
PROMOTED. 


TRUE  HEROISM. 
“FRIEND,  DON’T  SWEAR  l” 
THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 
OPINIONS  ON  WAR. 
LABELLED  FOR  DEATH. 


ARBITRATION,  AS  A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  WAR. 
THE  WAGES  OF  WAR. 

. PICTURES  OF  WAR. 
THOUGHTS  ON  WAR. 


Miscellaneous,  Jd.  each. 

Halfpenny  Illustrated  Books,  32mo. 

An  assorted  Packet  may  be  had,  containing  one  of  each  of  No.  1 to  24,  price  One  Shilling1 


The  Snow  Track 
Conditions  of  Sale 
Merchant  of  Mark  Lane 
Burnt  Bible 
Irish  Mail  Calamity 
Consecrated  Gold 
A Word  to  Publicans 
The  Mill  Owner 


Door  in  the  Heart 
The  Queen’s  Table 
Tubb’s  Watch 
A Model  Town 
Blind  Mary  of  the  Mountain 
Bob  the  Cabin  Boy 
Mercy  to  Animals 
Our  Common  Mercies 
Mattie,  the  Foundling 


The  Miller’s  Boy 
Not  a drop  more,  Daniel 
Eric,  the  Russian  Slave 
The  Strawberry  Girl 
The  Orphans 

“ You’ve  a Chalk  on  your 
Back” 

The  New  Knife 


ff 
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Miscellaneous. 


Illustrated  Wall  Papers.  Re- 
prints in  large  type,  from  the  British 
Workman.  For  the  walls  of  Workshops 
and  Schools,  Ship  Cabins,  Barbers’  Shops, 
&c.  One  Penny  each.  Some  of  the 
Engravings  are  tinted. 


1.  “No  Swearing  Al- 
lowed.” 

2.  Bob,  theCabinBoy 

3.  “Swallowing  a 
yard  of  land.” 

4.  “ Knock  off  those 
chains.” 

5.  “ He  stands  fire  ! ” 

6.  Fisherman  and 
Porter. 

7.  “ Will  Father  be  a 
Goat?” 

8.  Man  with  a Cross 
on  his  back. 

9.  John  Maynard, 
the  brave  Pilot. 

10.  My  account  with 
Her  Majesty. 

11.  A Plea  for  the 

Donkey. 

12.  Preparing  for  the 
Flower  Show. 


13.  Gin  Shop 

14.  Thomas  Paine’s 
Recantation. 

15.  Oil  and  Stewed 
Eels. 

16.  The  Blue- Jacket’s 
Sampler. 

17.  Buy  your  own 
Cherries. 

18.  Fred.  Harford’s 
Great  Coat. 

19.  Reduced  to  the 
Rjinks 

20.  Musical  Coal-Man. 

21.  The  Fools’  Pence. 

22.  “What’s  that  to 
me?” 

23.  A Plea  for  the 
Birds. 

24.  A Pledge  for  a 
Pledge. 


Packet  A— Nos.  1 to  12,  done  up  in  packets, 
Is.  each. 

Packet  B— Nos.  13  to  24,  Is.  each. 

Portraits  with  Broad  Mar- 

gins, suitable  for  Framing,  6d.  each. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  Toned  Paper. 

2.  Princess  of  Wales  and  Infant  Prince. 

On  Toned  Paper. 


3.  Richard  Cobden.  By  HENRY  ANELAY. 

On  Toned  Paper. 

4.  The  Queen.  A Medallion  Portrait  of 

Her  Majesty,  with  a facsimile  of  her 
Autograph.  On  Plate  Paper. 

5.  Prince  Albert.  A Medallion  of  the  late 

Prince.  On  Toned  Paper. 

6.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Printed 

in  tints. 

7.  Garibaldi.  A Coloured  Portrait.  From 

a Photograph  by  Negretti  & Zambra. 

8.  Lord  Brougham.  On  Toned  Paper. 

9.  Napoleon  III.  On  Toned  Paper. 

“British  Workman”  Placards. 

Adapted  for  Workshops,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  the  following  Artists.  Id.  each ; 
coloured,  3d. 

1.  John  Rose  and  his  Little  Freehold.  L. 

Huard. 

2.  The  Eloquence  of  Grief.  L.  Huard. 

3.  The  Wheat  and  the  Chaff.  H.  Anelay. 

4.  Strike  at  the  Root.  L.  Huard. 

5.  “ Dip  your  Roll  into  your  own  Pot.”  H 

Anelay. 

6.  Rent  Free.  H.  Anelay. 

7.  The  Secret  of  England’s  Greatness.  H. 

Anelay. 

8.  Jack  and  his  hard  Lump.  H.  Anelay. 

9.  The  Door  in  the  Heart.  H.  Anelay. 

10.  The  Loaf  Lecture.  George  Cruikshank. 

11.  Home  in  Shadow.  George  Cruikshank. 

12.  A Thing  that  Drinks  and  Smokes.  GEORGE 
Cruikshank. 

13.  The  Two  Pledges.  L.  HUARD. 

14.  Kindness  to  Animals.  After  Sir  E. 

Landseer. 

&3T  Nos.  1 to  12,  done  up  in  Packets.  Is.  If  an  order 
be  sent  with  14  Stamps,  the  Complete  Set  will 
be  forwarded  post  free. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Illustrated  Handbills ; Em- 
bracing Religion,  Sabbath  Observance, 
Temperance,  Peace,  &c. 

A Shilling  Assorted  Packet,  containing  one  Hun- 
dred Handbills,  and  in  one  -volume,  cloth,  Is.  6d., 
two  volumes,  50  each,  cloth.  Is.,  may  be  had;  or 
Packets  of  each  Handbill,  Is.  per  100,  or  6d.  per  50. 


The  Plucked  Flower 
“ Oh,  this  Hard 
Lump” 

3 The  Cabman’s  dying 

Cry 

4 The  Leaf  and  Drown- 

ing Fly 

5 The  British  Jugger- 

naut 

6 Run,  Speak  to  that 

Young  Man ! 

7 How  to  Manage  an 

Ass 

8 “ Now  I have  Family 

Prayer” 

9 The  Widow’s  Son;  or, 

“ MvOwn  Way” 

10  The  Welshman  and 

his  Goat 

11  “ My  Father’s  at  the 

Helm” 

12  A Solemn  Thought 

13  The  Sabbath-break- 

ing Merchant 

14  Penny  Puffs;  or,  the 

15  What  says  the  Bible? 

16  Christmas  Customs ; 

or  the  Ruined  Post- 
man 

17  A Whip  or  a Word 

18  “Friend, don’tSwear” 

19  Death  on  the  Rail 

20  Old  Robert;  or,  How 

to  Keep  out  of  Trou- 
ble 

21  Six  and  Seven-day 

Cabs 

22  A Patriot’s  Resolve 

23  Orange  Peel 

24  Dappled  Dobbin 

25  Kindness  to  Animals 

26  Facts  and  Figures 

27  “I  saw  you  Drunk!” 

28  The  Broken  Pipe 

29  What  Sixpence  a day 

will  do 

30  Swallowing  a Yard 

of  Land 

31  The  Power  of  Pence 

32  Thomas  M ann ; or, 

“ How  many  Days 
do  you  Work?” 
m “ Mine’s  a Religion 
for  all  Weathers” 
‘There  goes  a Tee- 
totaler 

35  Pro  rastination 

36  John  Wesley  and 

the  Dyspeptic  Local 
Preacher 

37  How  to  Pay  Re  t 

38  Tin  Sabbath  Breaker 

39  The  inclined  P ane 

40  “A  Single  Worm 

killed  that  Tree” 

41  A Water  - Drinker’s 

Experience 

42  The  Neglected  Bible 

43  An  Awful  Rebuke 

44  A Word  to  Cabmen ; 

or,  “Now  I have  my 
Sundays” 

45  The  Dying  Soldier 

46  Lost!  by  a Poor  Man, 

the  Pearl  of  Days 

47  The  Bullet  in  the 
Bible 

48  The  Smoke  Idol 

49  The  Dying  Atheist 

50  A Noble  Testimony 


34 


51  Trv,John!  Try  .John! 

52  A Beautiful  Incident 

53  The  Puzzle  Ex- 

plained 

54  The  Two  Weavers 

55  Water  or  Beer? 

56  Too  Poor  to  keep  a 

Conscience 

57  General  Oglethorpe 

and  his  Servant 

58  Smoke  Not 

59  Trumpets,  Pipes,  and 

Strings 

60  Deeds  of  Kindness 

61  The  Power  of  Silence 

62  Losses  by  Snuff-tak- 

ing 

63  The  Cabman  Out- 

witted 

64  The  One  Book 

65  Reasoning  of  the 

Chiefs 

66  Converted  Negroes 

67  Don’t  Rob  your  Bro- 

ther 

68  The  value  of  one 

Tract 

69  Life’s  Last  Hours 

70  A Plea  for  the 

Birds 

71  The  Old  Negro’s  Ar- 

gument 

72  The  Spot  where  my 

Mother  Knelt 

73  A Word  to  Smokers 

74  Laying  in  a Stock 

for  the  Week 

75  A Cure  for  Swearing 

Crews 

76  The  (Infidel  Con- 

vinced 

77  The  Ransomed  Slave 

78  Farmer  Giles 

79  The  Two  Witnesses 

80  How  many  Court- 
martials  inside  here? 

81  The  Swearer  Re- 
proved 

82  Kindness  andCruelty 

83  Who  Stole  the  Bird's 

Nest?  and  what  be- 
came of  the  little 
Robber  ? 

84  How  to  Get  Better 

Houses 

85  Idleness— Industry 

86  Power  of  Kindness 

87  Refusing  to  Drink 

with  Washington 

88  “ Let  not  the  Sun  go 

down  upon  your 
Wrath  ” 

89  Sweare-  and  Sceptic 

Repioved 

90  The  Name  in  Gold 

Letters 

91  Sir  Matthew  Hale 

92  Have  Two  Strings  to 

your  Bow 

93  He  Suffered  for  Us 

94  Serving  a Hard  Mas- 

ter 

95  The  Honest  Doctor 

96  The  Coachman  and 

his  Prayer 

97  A Reformed  Crew 

98  The  Defective  Mill 

99  On  a Sure  Founda- 

tion 

100  The  Difficult  Text 
made  Plain 


Illustrated  Fly-Leaves.  Four- 

page  Reprints  from  the  Friendly  Visitor, 
British  Workman,  &c.  Price  2s  6d.  per 
100,  or  in  Is.  assorted  packets.  Specially 
commended  to  Tract  Distributors,  Sun- 
day School  Teachers,  &c. 

24  Losses  by  Religion 

25  The  Officer  and 
the  Verse  on  the 
Wall 

26  "What’s  this?” 

27  The  Infidel  Officer 
and  his  Dying 
Child 

28  The  Singing  Car- 
penter 

29  Alone  with  God  ; 
or,  The  Swearer 
Cured 

30  The  Old  Sailor  and 
the  Bible-Reader 

31  A Lady  and  the 
Sunday  Card  - 
players 

32  The  Windmill’s 
Defect 

33  The  Singing  Pil- 
grim 

34  Thomas  Brown 

35  "There,  you’ve 
gone  right  over 
it  ” 

36  Five  "Wadmen” 
in  a Workhouse 

37  "Father,  don’tgo” 

38  "Hold,  fire  if  you 
dare ! ” 

39  The  Great  Spirit 
and  the  Indian 
War  Chief 

40  The  Weekly  Day 
of  Rest 

41  August,  1870. 

42  Tears  for  War’s 
Miseries. 


1 Providence  will 

Provide 

2 Poor  Joseph 

3 A Remarkable 

Contrast 

4 Doing  things  on 

a Large  Scale 

5 The  Patched  Win- 

dow 

6 AThoughtfulWife 

7 Daily  Teachings 

8 A Crown ; or,  Does 

it  Pay? 

9 Irish  Mail  Rail- 

way Guard 

10  OldUncleJohnson 

11  The  Debt  is  Paid 

12  Please,  sir,  will 

you  read  it  ? 

13  Please,  Father, 

Come  Home  Early 

14  Rees  Pritchard 

and  the  Welsh 
Goat 

15  The  BeatenCarpet 

16  The  Blue  Cart  with 

the  Red  Wheels 

17  The  Secret  of  Eng- 

land’s Greatness 

18  Uncle  Anthony 

and  his  Staff 

19  Blind  Mary  of  the 

Mountain 

20  Niff  and  his  Dogs 

21  The  Singing  Cob- 

bler of  Hamburg 

22  Old  Hunter’s 

Home.  &c. 

23  That  Great  Foun- 

tain 

The  Tract  Distributor’s  Hand- 
book, containing  one  of  each  of  Nos.  1 to 
40,  may  be  had  Bound  up  in  one  Volume, 
cloth,  Is.  6d  ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Church  of  England  Tempe- 
rance Tracts.  Illustrated.  Assorted 
packets,  Is. 

1.  The  Losings’  Bank.  One  Halfpenny. 

2.  The  Doctor’s  Prescription  One  Penny. 

3.  Pledge  for  Pledge.  One  Halfpenny. 

4 A Strike.  One  Halfpenny. 

5.  Poison.  One  Halfpenny. 

6.  Eat  your  own  Pig.  One  Halfpenny. 

7.  Tempting  Eves.  One  Halfpenny. 

8.  Drink  and  you  will  Work.  One  Halfpenny. 

9.  The  Little  Shoes.  One  Halfpenny. 

10.  The  Curate’s  Story.  One  Penny. 

11.  A Question  Answered.  One  Halfpenny. 

12.  I’ll  take  what  Father  takes.  One  Half- 

penny. 

13.  The  Wedding  Present.  One  Halfpenny. 

14.  Woman’s  Testimony.  One  Halfpenny. 
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ILLUSTRATED  PERIODICALS. 


One  Penny  Monthly. 

THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN. 

With  Illustrations  and  Matter,  specially  suited  for  the  Working  Classes.  The  Vols.  and 
Yearly  Parts  as  under : — 

The  14  Yearly  Part3,  1858,  1858,  to  1870.  Coloured  cover,  Is.  6d.  each ; gilt  edges, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

The  early  years  are  nearly  eut  of  print. 

Five  Years’  Volumes— 

No.  1.  1855  to  1859)  9s.  each,  cloth;  ■) 

No.  2.  1860  to  1864  V 10s.  6d.  each,  > No.  1.  is  nearly  out  of  print. 

No.  3.  1865  to  1869)  gilt  edges.  ■> 


Price  One  Halfpenny  Monthly. 

THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  REVIEW. 

With  Illustrations.  Designed  more  especially  for  the  Young.  The  Vols.  and  Yearly  Parts, 

as  under : — 

The  20  Yearly  Parts  1851  to  1870.  With  stiff  cover.  Price  Is.  each. 

Ten  Years’  Volumes.  (First  Series).  1851  to  1860.  (Second  Series).  1861  to  1870 
Cloth,  10s. ; gilt  edges,  12s.  each. 

Five  Years’  Volumes.  (Second  Series).  1861  to  1865,  1866  to  1870.  Cloth,  5s. ; gilt 
edges,  6s.  each. 


Price  One  Penny  Monthly. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  FRIEND. 

A Monthly  Publication  for  the  Young.  The  Yearly  Volumes  as  under: — 

The  Ten  Volumes  for  the  Years  1861  to  1870.  In  coloured  covers,  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. ; 
gilt  edges,  2s.  Cd.  each. 

The  Nos.  for  nine  years,  1861  to  1869,  may  be  had  in  three  handsome  Volumes.  Cloth,  5s. ; 
gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

Each  number  contains  a piece  of  Music  for  Family  Singing. 


One  Penny  Monthly. 

THE  INFANT’S  MAGAZINE. 

By  the  Editors  of  the  “Children’s  Friend.”  Intended  for  the  very  Little  Ones.  The 
Yearly  Volumes  as  under 

The  Four  Volumes  for  the  years  1867  to  1870.  Coloured  covers,  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. ; 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


In  large  type.  One  Penny  Monthly. 

THE  FRIENDLY  VISITOR. 

The  Vols.  for  1867  to  1870,  may  be  had  in  3 bindings.  Coloured  cover,  Is.  6d. ; plain  cloth, 
2s. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  ALMANACS  FOR  1871. 


British  Workman  Almanac 

for  1871.  With  costly  Engravings  and 
Letterpress.  Price  Id. 


Animals’  Friend  Almanac  for 

1871.  With  costly  Engravings  and  Letter- 
press.  Price  Id. 


Band  of  Hope  Almanac  for 

1871.  With  costly  Engravings  and  Letter- 
press.  Price  Id. 


Everyone’s  Almanac  for  18?  1, 

16  pages  4to.  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. Price  Id. 
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The  Volume  for  1870;  cover  printed  in  colours,  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. ; gilt  edges.  2s.  6d. 

One  Penny  Monthly,  Fourpence  Quarterly,  New  Series  of 

THE  FAMILY  F El  END. 

With  Narratives  and  Articles  for  Fathers,  Mothers,  Children,  and  Servants.  A piece  of 
Music,  suitable  for  the  Family  or  the  Nursery,  in  each  number.  Printed  on  toned  paper. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  FOR  1870. 


Advioe  to  a Mother  ~ ~ ~ 58 
A Mother’s  “Jewels  and 
Jewels.”  By  the  Rev.  P.  B. 

Power,  M.A.  ...  98 

Anecdote  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  147 
“An  Old  Head  on  Young 
Shoulders.”  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Hall  ...  ...  - 98,  124 

Bargemen  and  Donkey.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M.A—  130 
Baron  Ward ; or,  the  York- 
shire Stable  Bov,  who  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of 
Parma.  By  Mary  Howitt  20 

Beautiful  Custom,  A 35 

“ Buried  Alive  ! ” or,  the  Pro- 
vidential Deliverance  of 
Twelve  Miners  in  Stafford- 
shire   — — 66,  90 

Camel’s  Hump,  The 23 

Chapters  on  Birds  and  their 
Nests.  (No.  i.,  the  Night- 
ingale. No.  ii.,  the  Gold- 
finch. No.  iii., The  Golden- 
crested  W ren.  N o.  iv. , The 
Missal-thrush.  No.  v.,The 
Peewit.  No.  vi.,  The  Wild 
Duck.  No.  vii.,  The  Sky- 
lark. No.  viii.,  The  Bull- 
finch. No.  ix.,  The  Wood- 
pigeon.  No.  x.,  The  Wren. 

No.  xi.,  The  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher. No.  xii.,  The 
Linnet.  No.  xiii.,  The 
Chiff-chaff  or  Oven-builder. 

No.  xiv..  The  Yellow- 
hammer,  or  Yellow-head. ) 

By  Mary  Howitt,  71,  87,  103, 
119, 134,  151,  169  181 
Cost  per  Head  of  Modem 

Wars  154 

Curious  Mode  of  Measuring 

Anger  - - 90 

Dan,  the  Boy-Bishop.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M.A.  ...  49 

Doing  Good  to  Others  75 

“Don’t  Tell!”  or.  The  Fac- 
tory Girl’s  Secret 4 

Educate  Children  according 
to  their  N atural  abilities  ...  10 

Fallen  Son,  The...  147 

Fame  ...  140 

First  and  Last  Oath,  The  10 

Flora  McDonald ; or,  the 
Power  of  W Oman's  Devoted- 
ness   — — 33 

Foula,  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  155 
Framing  the  Darling.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M.A.  25 
Galway  Peasant  Girl.  The. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen, 

M.A - 145,  170 

Gardens ...  — — — — 82 

Heaven  in  the  Heart  — — 59 

Humility  60 

Independent  of  Circum- 
stances. By  Nelsie  Brook  83 

Infidel  Books  - ...  38 

It  is  Morning  with  the 
Child  - -.  - ...  17 


John  Napier,  Laird  of  Mer- 

chiston  — ...  — 173 

Knocking  away  the  Props  ...  19 

Last  Dance.  The  62 

“ Man  the  Life-boat ! ” — ~.  36 
Mother’s  Vow,  The;  or.  In- 
teresting Home  Incidents 
in  two  Great  Men’s  Lives. 

By  Mrs.  Balfour  ...  — ...  39 

Mrs.  Chapman’s  Daughters. 

By  Nelsie  Brook  43 

Nothing  Lost  by  Sabbath 

keeping  — 23 

Nurse  Ellerton’s  Story.  Chap- 
ters iv  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi., 
vii.,  viii.  By  the  Author  of 
“Jenny’s  Geranium.”  131,147, 
162,  178 

Oberlin  Preaching  and  Prac- 
tising   — ...  — ...  l 1 

Our  Household  Chronicle.  By 
Mrs.  Balfour.  14,  30,  47,  63,  79, 
95, 106, 126,  142, 157,  174 

Parental  Firmness  82 

Peabody,  George,  Esq.,  The 

late  2 

Pitman’s  Widow,  The.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M.A..  65 
Plea  for  the  Animal  Creation, 

A 56 

Poison  its  own  Antidote, 

The  - 23 

Power  of  Bad  Company 59 

Power  of  Kindness 132 

Pride  in  Dress  122 

Queer  Old  Lady,  A.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.  ...  58 
Rambler,  The.  (No.  i.,  A 
Visitto  HaddingtonChurch. 

No.  ii.,  Old  St.  Giles,  Edin- 
burgh.  No.  iii.,  John 
Knox’s  House.  No.  iv.. 

Old  Holyrood.  No.  v..  Old 
Church  of  Leith.  No.  vi., 
Inchcolm.  No.  vii.,  Stir- 
ling. No.-viii.,  Blackness 
Castle.  No.  ix.,  Perth.) 

By  It.  P.  Scott.  45,  61,  77,  95, 
111,  127.  143, 159,  183 
Remarkable  Men  on  War  ...159 
Rev.  T.  P.  Dale,  M.A.,  Dean 

of  Rochester,  The  late Ill 

Ruined - 29 

Samuel,  the  Old  Pew-opener.  185 
Scripture  Illustrations.  (No. 

1..  Sheep  and  Shepherds. 

No.  ii..  Housetops.  No. 

111..  Rums  of  Ancient  Tyre. 

No.  iv.,  Pool  of  Siloam. 

No.  v..  Encampment  of 

Bedouins  near  the  Dead  Sea. 

No.  vi.,  Abraham’s  Oak  at 
Hebron.  No.  vii.,  Jaffa. 

No.  viii.,  Jewish  Wailing- 
place.)  12,  23,  44,  74,  108,  124, 

140,  184 

Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart., 

The  late  ...  114 

Snow-Boy,  The  Little.  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU  6 


Sowing  and  Reaping  . . . . 35 

Stormy  Trials 87 

St.  Paul  and  the  Clock.  By 

J.  Harrison 59 

Sword  and  the  Plough,  The,  31,46 

Thoughts  on  Giving 132 

“ Thou,  God,  seest  me!”  . . 62 
“ Too  Late  for  the  Roses.” 

By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power, 

M A 172 

Two  Friends,  The.  A Narra- 
tive for  Boys.  By  Mrs. 

Balfour  52 

Uses  ef  Church  Clocks  ..  ..  55 

Value  of  Method  78 

Voice  of  Creation  86 

Warning  to  Parents 139 

Washington’s  Mother  ..  ..118 

West,  the  Painter  139 

What’s  in  It  ? By  A.  L.  O.  E. 

15,  26 

Wise  Words  for  the  Wedded.  38 
Wonders  of  the  Aquarium. 

By  Shirley  Hibberd  . . . . 133 
Yeddie’s  First  and  Last  Com- 
munion   68 

Young  Monk,  The.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston 100, 115 


POETRY. 

Church  Tower  and  the  Beech- 


tree,  The 179 

Domestic  Happiness  . . . . 59 

Dust  in  the  Eye 161 

“ Good  Morning  !” 82 

Montgomery’s  Last  Hymn  . . 78 
Mother’s  Shadow,  The  . . . . 141 

My  N eighbour 59 

On  an  Infant’s  Death  ..  ..  75 

One  by  One 19 

Sabbath  Way- Marks  ..  ..  79 
Teachings  of  Nature  . . . . 59 
The  Lord’s  Day 10 


Auenoru  wiur-roviue  ..  ao 
The  Royal  Princess  — the 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  ; 
or.  Religion  the  Support  of 
Throne  and  Nation  ..  ..177 


MUSIC. 

A Home  in  Heaven 16 

Beyond  the  Swelling  Flood. . 123 
Evening  Prayer,  An.  Music 
for  the  Nursery,  No.  iii.  ..  142 
Father,  Take  my  Hand  . . . . 64 

Harvest  Home 155 

Hen  and  Chickens.  Music 
for  the  Nursery,  No.  i.  . . 48 

Let  it  Pass 32 

Light  in  the  Window,  A .192 
Mill,  The.  Music  for  the 

Nursery,  No.  ii 80 

Pilgrim’s  Mission,  The  ..  ..110 

Rest  Yonder  176 

“ Where  Shall  the  Soul  Find 
Rest?” 94 


9,  Paternoster  Bowi  London , E.C. 


Messrs.  Partridge  & Co.'s  Catalogueof  Illustrated  Books. 


Is.  each. 


Cliff  Hut;  or,  The  Perils  of  a 

Fisherman’s  Family.  By  the  Author  of 
"Hannah  Twist.”  With  many  Engrav- 
ings. Cloth,  Is. 

Club  Night:  A Village  Re- 
cord. By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour.  With 
Twelve  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

“Come  Home,  Mother!”  A 

Story  for  Mothers.  By  ZSTelsie  Brook. 
Ten  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Cousin  Bessie : A Story  of 

Youthful  Earnestness.  By  Mrs.  Balfour. 

Crosses  of  Childhood;  or, 

Little  Alice  and  her  Friends.  By  Mrs. 
Waller.  Five  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

Divine  and  Moral  Songs.  By 

JDr.  Watts.  Fifty-eight  Engravings. 
Cloth,  is. 

Frank  Spencer’s  Rule  of  Life. 

By  J.  W.  Kirton,  Author  of  “ Buy  your 
own  Cherries.”  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. Cloth,  Is. 

Giants;  and  how  to  Fight 

them.  By  Dr.  Newton.  Eight  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  Is. 

Governess;  or,  the  Missing 

Pencil-case.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Barr. 
Cloth,  Is. 

Haunted  House;  or  Dark 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  Dora  Langley. 
By  Mrs.  Oldham.  Cloth,  Is. 

Homely  Hints  on  Household 

Management.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour. 
Twenty-nine  Engravings.  Cloth,  is. 

How  Families  are  rendered 

Happy  or  Miserable.  By  Uncle  David. 
Thirty-four  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

How  Paul’s  Penny  became  a 

Pound.  By  the  Author  of  “ Dick  and 
his  Donkey.”  Coloured  cover.  Is. 

How  Peter’s  Pound  became 

a Penny.  By  the  Author  of  “ Dick  and 
his  Donkey.”  Coloured  cover,  Is. 

Jenny’s  Geranium:  or  The 

Prize  Flower  of  a London  Court.  Four 
Full-page  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

John  Heppell;  or,  “Just  One 

Glass.”  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

John  Hobbs : A Temperance 

Tale  of  British  India.  By  GEORGE  Drago. 
Twelve  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

John  Oriel  s First  Start  in 

Life.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Twenty-one 
Engravings.  Coloured  cover.  Is. 

John  Todd,  and  How  he 

Stirred  his  own  Broth-pot.  By  Rev 
John  Allan.  Four  Engravings  Cloth,  Is- 

Marie  and  the  Seven  Child- 
ren. A Tale  for  Elder  Girls.  By  Mrs. 
Thomas  Geldart.  Cloth,  is. 


Maude’s  Visit  to  Sandy 

Beach.  A book  for  Girls.  By  the  Author 
of  "Crosses  of  Childhood.”  Four  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  Is. 

Mind  whom  you  Marry;  or, 

The  Gardener’s  Daughter.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Rowe.  Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  is 

Mother’s  Stories  lor  her 

Children.  By  Mrs.  Carus  Wilson. 
Four  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Mother’s  Lessons  on  Kind- 
ness to  Animals.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series.  Cloth,  is.  each. 

No  Gains  without  Pains;  a 

True  Story.  By  H.  C.  Knight.  Ten 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Our  Moral  Wastes,  and  How 

to  Reclaim  them.  ByRev.  J.  H.  Wilson. 
With  Four  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Out  at  Sea;  a few  Simple 

Ballads  addressed  to  Sailors.  Sixteen 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Parish  Difficulty  and  its  Re- 
medy. By  K.  Ashley.  Two  Engravings. 
Cloth,  Is. 

Passages  in  the  History  of  a 

Shilling;.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour.  Five 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Rachel;  or.  Little  Faults.  By 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Seven  En- 
gravings. Cloth,  is. 

Rainy  Days,  and  How  to 

Meet  Them.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  Four 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Ronald’s  Reason  ; or  The 

Little  Cripple.  A Book  for  Boys.  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Coloured  cover,  Is. 

Rosa;  or  the  Two  Castles, 

By  Miss  Bradburn.  A Tale  for  Girls. 
Eight  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Short  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

By  the  Author  of  " The  Children’s  Party.” 
Ten  Engravings.  Coloured  cover.  Is. 

Story  of  Little  Alfred.  By 

D J.  E.  Many  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Sybil  and  Her  Live  Snow- 
ball. By  the  Author  of  "Dick  and  his 
Donkey.”  A Book  for  Girls.  Twelve 
Engravings.  Is. 

Talk  with  the  Little  Ones. 

A Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  the 
Author  of  " Rhymes  worth  Remember- 
ing.” Thirty  Engravings.  Is. 

Thoughts  for  Young  Think- 
ers. By  Aaron  Hall.  Twenty-five 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 

Toil  and  Trust;  or,  a Life- 

story  of  Patty,  the  Workhouse  Girl.  By 
Mrs.  Balfour.  Four  Engravings. 
Cloth.  Is. 

Tom  Burton.  A Tale  of  the 

Workshop.  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Working-man’s  Way  in  the  World.”  Six 
Engravings.  Cloth,  Is. 


9,  Paternoster  Row , London , E.C. 


Messrs.  Partridge  <6  Co.'s  Illustrated  Periodicals , Sc. 


Periodicals  and 
Illustrated  Ply-Leaves.  Four- 

page  .Reprints  from  the  Friendly  Visitor, 
British  Workman,  &c.  Price  2s.  6d.  per 
100,  or  in  Is.  assorted  packets.  Specially 
commended  to  Tract  Distributors,  Sun- 
day School  Teachers,  &c. 


Miscellaneous. 

Illustrated  Wall  Papers.  Re- 
prints in  large  type,  from  the  British 
Workman.  For  the  walls  of  Workshops 
and  Schools,  Ship  Cabins,  Barber’s  Shops, 
&c.  One  Penny  each.  Some  of  the 
Engravings  are  tinted. 


1 Providence  will 

Provide 

2 Poor  Joseph 

3 A Remarkable 

Contrast 

4 Doing  things  on 

a Large  Scale 

5 The  Patched  Win- 

dow 

G AThoughtfulWife 

7 Daily  Teachings 

8 A Crown;  or.  Does 

it  Pay? 

9 Irish  Mail  Rail- 

way Guard 

10  OldUncleJohnson 

11  The  Debt  is  Paid 

12  Please,  sir,  will 

you  read  it  ? 

13  Please,  Father, 
Come  Home  Early 

14  Rees  Pritchard 

and  the  Welsh 
Goat 

15  TheBeatenCarpet 

16  The  Blue  Cart  with 

the  Red  Wheels 

17  The  Secret  of  Eng- 

land’s Greatness 

18  Uncle  Anthony 

and  his  Staff 

19  Blind  Mary  of  the 

Mountain 

20  N iff  and  his  Dogs 

21  The  Singing  Cob- 

bler of  Hamburg 

22  Old  Hunter’s 

Home.  &c. 


23  That  Great  Foun- 

tain 

24  Losses  by  Religion 

25  The  Officer  and 

the  Verse  on  the 
Wall 

26  “What’s  this?” 

27  The  Infidel  Officer 

and  his  Dying 
Child 

28  The  Singing  Car- 

penter 

29  Alone  with  God  ; 

or,  The  Swearer 
Cured 

30  The  Old  Sailor  and 

the  Bible-Reader 

31  A Lady  and  the 

Sunday  Card  - 
players 

32  The  Windmill’s 

Defect 

33  The  Singing  Pil- 

grim 

34  Thomas  Brown 

35  “There,  you’ve 

gone  right  over 
it  ” 

36  Five  “Wadmen” 

in  a Workhouse 

37  “Father,  don’t  go” 

38  “Hold,  fire  if  you 

dare ! ” 

39  The  Great  Spirit 

and  the  Indian 
War  Chief 

40  The  Weekly  Day 

of  Rest 


The  Tract  Distributor’s  Hand- 
book, containing  one  of  each  of  the  above, 
may  be  had.  Bound  up  in  one  Volume, 
cloth.  Is.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Band  of  Hope  Review,  With 

Illustrations.  Designed  more  especially 
for  the  Young.  Price  One  Halfpenny, 
Monthly,  The  Vols.  and  Y early  Parts, 
as  under : — 

The  20  Yearly  Parts  1851  to  1870.  With 
stiff  cover.  Price  Is.  each. 

Ten  Years’  Volumes.  (First  Series). 
1851  to  1860.  (Second  Series)  1861 
to  1870.  Cloth,  10s. ; gilt  edges,  12s. 
each. 

Five  Years’  Volumes  (Second  Series). 
1861  to  1865.  1866  to  1870.  Cloth, 

5s. ; gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 


1 “No  Swearing  Al- 

lowed ” 

2 Bob,  the  Cabin  Boy 

3 “Swallowingayard 

of  land” 

4 “Knock  off  those 
v chains” 

5 “ He  stands  fire  ! ” 

6 Fisherman  and 

Porter 

7 “Will  Father  be  a 

Goat?” 

8 Man  with  a cross 

on  his  back 

9 John  Maynard, 

the  brave  Pilot 

10  My  account  with 

Her  Majesty 


11  A Plea  for  the 

Donkey 

12  Preparing  for  the 

Flower  Show 

13  Gin  Shop 

14  Ihomas  Paine’s 

Recantation 

15  Oil  and  Stewed 

Eels 

16  The  Blue-Jacket’s 

Sampler 

17  Buy  Your  Own 

Cherries 

18  Fred.  Harford’s 

Great-Coat 

19  Reduced  to  the 

Ranks 

20  Musical  Coal-Man 


Packet  A — Nos.  1 to  12,  done  up  in  packets, 
Is.  each. 

Packet  B — (Nos.  13  to  24)  is  in  preparation. 


British  Workman.  With  Il- 
lustrations and  Matter,  specially  suited 
for  the  Working  Classes.  One  Penny 
Monthly.  The  Vols.  and  Yearly  Parts 
as  under : — 

The  16  Yearly  Parts,  1855  to  1870. 
Coloured  cover,  Is.  6d.  each ; gilt 
edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  early  years  are  nearly  out  of  print. 
Five  Years’  Volumes— 

No.  1.  1855  to  1859)  9s  each,  cloth. 
No.  2.  1860  to  1864  } 10s.  6d.  each. 
No.  3.  1865  to  1869  j gilt  edges. 
No.  1.  is  nearly  out  of  print. 

Children’s  Friend.  A Monthly 

Publication  for  the  Young.  Price  One 
Penny.  The  Yearly  Volumes  as  under: — 
The  Ten  Volumes  for  the  Years  1861 
to  1870  In  coloured  covers.  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Nos.  for  nine  years,  1861  to  1869,  may 
be  had  in  three  handsome  Volumes. 
Cloth,  5s. ; gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

Infant’s  Magazine.  By  the 

Editors  of  the  “ Children’s  Friend  ” 
Intended  for  the  very  Little  Ones.  One 
Penny,  Monthly.  The  Yearly  Volumes 
as  under 

The  Four  Volumes  for  the  years  1867 
to  1870.  Coloured  covers.  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Servants’  Magazine.  The 

three  Volumes  for  the  years  1867  to 
1869.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  each. 


In  large  type.  One  Penny  Monthly.  THE  FRIENDLY  VISITOR.  The  Four 
Vols.  for  the  years  1867  to  1870,  may  be  had  in  3 bindings.  Coloured  cover,  Is.  6d. ; plain 
cloth,  2s. ; gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


One  Penny,  Monthly,  Fourpence  Quarterly,  New  Series  of  THE  FAMILY  FRIEND. 
With  Narratives  and  Articles  for  Fathers,  Mothers,  Children,  and  Servants.  A piece  of 
Music,  suitable  for  the  Family  or  the  Nursery,  in  each  No. 

The  Yearly  Volume  for  1870,  with  coloured  cover.  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s.  ; gilt  edges.  2s.  6d.  each. 

9,  Paternoster  Row , London , E.C. 


